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In 
San Francisco 


the distinctive new 


William Taylor Hotel 


offers modern hotel 
luxury at moderate 
rates 


¢ 


Single Room with Bath 
$3.00 to $5.00 


Double Room with Bath 
$4.00 to $7.00 


WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 


Also Operating 
HOTEL WHITCOMB, SAN FRANCISCO 


James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr. 


WESTLAKE 2 

Rates - SameAlways! 
Showers-Individual Baths- Tubs 


OnePerson $2 to#3 - Two #3 
Weekly Rates 


Coffee Shoppe by famous’ Pigh Whistle’ 
Garage within stone’s throw 


We E. JOHNSTON- DIRECTOR 
ADJACENT TO BEAUTIFUL WESTLAKE PARK 


N. E. A. Convention Exhibit, Booth 24. | 


hes 


Byways of 
Book Collecting 


is the title of a catalogue just issued, de- 
scribing unusual rarities in books and prints, 
available at reasonable prices. 


Dawson’s Book Shop 


627 South Grand 
LOS ANGELES 


mailed on request or presented to you 


Noah’s Ark 
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x Lakes, large and small, tree-bordered, abound for boating and fishing. View of Lake Tahoe. 
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Welcome to National Education Association 


By THE HONORABLE JAMES ROLPH, JR. 


educators, representing the 

body of teachers of the na- 
tion, the great State of Califor- 
nia sends hearty greeting and 
welcome through its chief execu- 
tive officer, the Governor of the 
State. It is always fitting that the 
people of this great state extend a 
cordial welcome to visitors with- 
in its boundaries, many of whom 
may, and probably will, in the 
future become residents of this 
great State. It is particularly fit- 
ting that the people of this State 
welcome such a convention as 
this, representing as it does those 
people directly engaged in the 
great work of public education 
throughout the United States. It 
is particularly fitting that. this 
splendid body of visitors should 
have convened here in Califor- 
nia; for here in California we 
boast proudly and rightly of a 
system of public schools second 
to none in the world. 


The people of the State of Cali- 
fornia have always been gener- 
ous in their support of the public 
schools. Our institutions of higher 
learning have spared no efforts to 
provide for the public schools the 
most excellent leadership. Within 
our public schools, curricula have 
been developed which have made 
available to all the people of the 
state, young and old, rich and 
poor alike, opportunities for di- 
rected learning activities in ac- 
cordance with individual needs. 


In more than 5,000 elementary 
schools there are enrolled over 
three quarters of a million pupils, 
while in our secondary schools 
there are enrolled not only a 
quarter of a million children in 
the regular high school grades, 
but also over 300,000 adults who 
are thus securing the advantages 
of continued education even 
though they are no longer of the 
usual age for admission to the 
public schools. An extended sys- 
tem of junior colleges and col- 
legiate institutions enroll a total 
of over 60,000 boys and girls and 


this great assemblage of 


Governor of The State of California. 


young men and women in ad- 
vanced secondary and higher ed- 
ucation classes. A 
staff of nearly 50,000 teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents is employed in the con- 
duct of this vast enterprise of pub- 
lic education in California, for 
the maintenance of which the 
people of the state annually ex- 
pend approximately $150,000,000. 


Hon. JAMES Rotpn, Jr., 
Governor of California 


Splendid schools have been 
provided for the children and 
adults of the state by people thor- 
oughly convinced of the value of 
public education in building good 
character and good citizenship. 
The total value of school prop- 
erty in the state is in excess of 
$426,000,000, while the annual ex- 
penditure for permanent improve- 
ments for the public schools 
reaches a total of nearly $50,000,- 
000. 

We are living in a period which 
is said to be one of economic de- 
pression. It is California's pur- 
pose to demonstrate to the rest of 
the world that the solution of the 
problems of economic depression 
lies not in programs of retrench- 
ment, not in policies of false 
temporary economies, but rather 
in state-wide publicly supported 


programs and policies of con- 
tinued wise and necessary expan- 
sion and maintenance of high 
standards of living. 

The welfare of the people of 
a great state such as California, 
and the welfare of the people of 
these great United States, cannot 
be impaired permanently by tem- 
porary conditions of economic de- 
pression. A spirit of confidence in 
the future of our state and of our 
nation and a constructive opti- 
mism with regard to current con- 
ditions should characterize the 
thinking of the people throughout 
the state and throughout the na- 
tion. It is to your bedarsihe teach- 
ers of the nation—that the people 
of the country must look for the 
maintenance of such a high spirit 
of confidence and optimism. 
Through your leadership and 
heseah your influence in your 
contact with the millions of chil- 
dren entrusted to your care in the 
public schools of the nation, and 
through the influence which you 
exert over the parents of the na- 
tion, this feeling of confidence in 
the destiny and in the well-being 
of this great nation can be rein- 
stilled in the minds and hearts of 
the people. This great service 
which you can render is one of 
infinite value. It should command 
your every consideration and your 
a efforts. We in California 

now that our schools will acquit 
themselves creditably in the per- 
formance of this great public ser- 
vice. We welcome the opportunity 
of bringing into contact with the 
teachers of the nation the schools 
and the teachers of the State of 
California. The outcome of such a 
contact cannot be other than ben- 
eficial, both to the people of this 
state and to the people of the 
states which you represent. 


May your stay in California be 
pleasant, may it be profitable and 
may your deliberations here re- 
sult in improvements in the edu- 
cation of children and in the wel- 
fare of the people. May you find 


Read further on page 29 
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Retracing the Immigrant Trails 


OvERLANDB MONTHLY 


To Los Angeles of the Early Days 


HEN William J. Wil- 
liams of Los Angeles, 
pioneer and son of 

pioneers, recently visited Sutter's 
Fort at Sacramento, Professor 
Peterson, the curator, realized 
that in Mr. Williams he had made 
an important find. 

And small wonder. William J. 
Williams—Colonel Willaims as 
he is sometimes affectionately 
called—has lived the entire span 
of his 80 years in California. He 
is a fount of information on the 
immigrant trains that came into 
California prior to the gold-rush 
period, on the life and habits of 
the pioneer era and on the prog- 
ress of Los Angeles from 
to metropolis. His father was a 
member of the historic Joseph B. 
Chiles party that reached Sut- 
ter's Fort in 1843 and his mother 
of the Stevens-Murphy train that 
arrived the following year. 

Mr. Williams has been a care- 
ful and intelligent observer. He 
possesses a memory that serves 
him well, and is more active now 
than are most men at 50. He re- 
cently returned from a 7600-mile 
automobile trip that would have 
taxed a young man to his physical 
utmost, retracing the old immi- 

rant trails westward from Salt 

ke City, braving desert and 
mountain at the worst season. Of 
late years he has become a biblio- 
phile, specializing in Americana, 
and has assembled an extensive 


and valuable library of Western 


items covering the pioneer period 
between 1840 and 1860. In Los 
Angeles he is considered an ex- 
pert on early surveys, old titles, 
and, at his office with the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, 
does the most exacting work in 
preparing and construing land de- 
scriptions. 

Mr. Williams is a _pleasant- 
voiced, deliberate speaker, careful 
in his choice of words and scrupu- 
lous in his pronunciation of terms 
that are Spanish in origin, as for 
example, Colorado and coyote. 


4] 


By W. W. ROBINSON 


He was glad to outline to me 
his own story and that of his re- 
cent trip. 


were two disappoint- 
ments on this trip, he began. 
“On account of the rains in New 
Mexico I couldn't get down to El 
Morro,—Inscription Rock it’s 
called. You know my name is on 
that cliff—along with that of 


William J]. Williams 
Pioneer and Son of Pioneers 


Onate and all the Spanish explor- 
ers. I carved it there about 1876. 
The same rains also prevented me 
from visiting Zuni and the old 
towns along the Rio Grande that 


used to be my stamping ground 


from 1876 to 1882. 

But to go back to my father, 
Isaac Williams. He came to Cali- 
fornia at the age of 21, arriving 
at Sutter’s Fort on November 10, 
1843. He and his three brothers, 
James, John, and Squire, the 
youngest, were members of the 
Joseph B. Chiles party that had 
been organized, originally, in Mis- 
souri. Joseph Walker was the or- 
ganizer. Walker had been out to 
California in 1841 and had ob- 
tained permission from the Mexi- 


can authorities to put up a saw 
mill. -From Missouri the. party, 
which was a large one, went to 
Salt Lake City and then on to 
Soda Springs in the southeastern 
corner of Idaho. There was a 
shortage of provisions and the 
caravan divided. Leaving the 
wagon-train behind, 13 men on 
horseback under the leadership of 
Chiles, went forward to Fort Hall 
and thereafter to Boise. Not find- 
ing the food they looked for they 
kept on going. My father and my 
three uncles made four of the 13. 

With 13 men and 26 horses and 
mules, there were two animals 
per man. I remember most defi- 
nitely my father telling me those 
figures and was glad to have Miss 
Alice M. Reading of Redding, 
California, verify them. Her fa- 
ther was also one of the party. 
When I was directed to her on 
my recent trip I had a most de- 
lightful conversation. Incident- 
ally, she plans publication of her 
father’s diary soon. I await that 
document with great interest. 
Bancroft, you know, gives a 
larger number than 13, and I am 
now certain he is wrong. 

The wagon party, by the way, 
didn't wait long at Soda Springs. 
It ultimately reached California— 
though at a later date than the 
Chiles’ group—in the Owens Val- 
ley country somewhere. The 
wagons were lost in Death Valley 
in a terrific sandstorm. I have an 
idea that the spot now called 
“Lost Wagons” was the scene of 
that tragedy. 

Well, from Idaho my father’s 
party went on into southeastern 
Oregon, a vast desert country. 
Just why they went 500 miles and 
more out of their way to get to 
California I do not know. They 
feared the Sierra Nevadas, of 
course. But as there were no 
maps of the region they traversed 
I am semoleialy mystified at the 
course taken. Passing through the 
Malheur Lake section they crossed 

Read further on page 22 
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California Welcomes the N.E.A. 


By VIERLING KERSEY 


19.31 


Superintendent of Public Instruction for California 


HE National Education Asso- 
T ciation of the United States, 

just approaching its 75th year 
as a professional organization, is 
holding its 69th annual meeting 
in Los Angeles. The N. E. A. 
returns to Los Angeles after a 
lapse of 24 years, the second re- 
organization meeting of the asso- 
ciation having eben held in Los 
Angeles in July, 1907, upon the 
occasion of its 50th anniversary. 

The 1931 convention of the as- 
sociation will be the sixth to be 
held in California, previous ses- 
sions having met in this state in 
San Francisco in 1888, in Los 
Angeles in 1898 and 1907, in 
Oakland in 1915, and in Oakland 
and San Francisco in 1923. Thus 
it may be inferred that the N. E. 
A. has contributed definitely to 
the development of public educa- 
tion in California. 


Organized August 26, 1857, in 
Philadelphia as the National 
Teachers Association, reorganized 
August 15, 1870, in Cleveland as 
the National Educational Associ- 
ation, and assuming its present 
status in Los Angeles, July 10, 
1907, the National Education As- 
sociation has consistently main- 
‘tained its original purpose, as a 
voluntary, professional organiza- 
tion: To elevate the character and 


the interests of the profession of 

teaching and to promote the cause 

of popular education in the United 
tates. 

Of its total of over 200,000 
members, it is anticipated that 
nearly ten per cent will be in at- 
tendance upon the 1931 sessions 
in Los Angeles. Tremendous 
value should accrue to public edu- 
cation in California from the pro- 
fessional associations and ase 
the professional associations and 
from the educational leadership 
which will be afforded by this con- 
vention to California teachers. 
The general themes which will 
dominate the programs are such 
as to give new impetus to the hu- 
man and social values of public 
education: Integration of all ed- 
ucation; Human values and rela- 
tionships; Youth views education; 
The enrichment of life; Relation 
of education to business; The 
principal and his relationships; 
The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection; Ed- 
ucation and auxiliary agencies; 
The next ten years in _ rural 
schools; The next ten years in 
ordinated to serve the rural child. 
the national agencies can be co- 
rural life, and How the work of 


The N. E. A. is primarily an 
organization of classroom teach- 


ers, who, through the contribution 
they make in the form of member- 
ship dues, and through active par- 
ticipation in specific studies, are 
continuously aiding in the solu- 
tion of the problems of public ed- 
ucation. e association is not 
primarily interested in protecting 
the in terests of teachers, nor in 
sponsoring movements for the ben- 
efit of teachers. Rather, as stated 
by Secretary J. W. Crabtree, of 
the association, in his report for 
1927, “The chief reasons for or- 
ganizing nationally were to aid in 
bringing about through education 
a better understanding between 
the various sections of the country, 
to build a more stable national 
spirit, and to inspire renewed con- 
fidence in the democracy estab- 
lished by the forefathers.” 

The program for the 1931 meet- 
ing in Los Angeles of the 34 de- 
partments and allied organizations 
of the N. E. A. offers rich promise 
of furthering these broad ideals 
and objectives of the association. 
It is confidnetly anticipated that 
the proceedings of this convention 
will eventuate in bringing into the 
schoolroom a broader outlook and 
an enhanced social vision which 
will enrich the lives of the children 
of the nation. 
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By WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Welcome the Golden State 


Superintendent, Oakland Public Schools and N. E. A. Director for California 


ALIFORNIA welcomes you. 

It is a pleasure and a priv- 

ilege for the 43,000 teachers 
of the Golden State to extend to 
you a sincere personal and real 
professional welcome. We are 
here to help make the National 
Education Association Conven- 
tion of value to you. Any service 
which we can give will make this 
Convention more profitable and 
more pleasureable will be gladly 
rendered. 

If our anxiety to serve you in 
any way blurs our vision so that 
we do not see that which we 
should do, please call upon us. 


We have only to be asked. 

We have gathered here from 
all over the state to help enter- 
tain you. We come from fifty- 
eight counties—from Mexico on 
the south to Oregon on the north, 
a distance of one thousand miles 
—fromthe Pacilc Ocean on the 
west to the Imperial Valley, Yo- 
semite Valley, and Lake Tahoe 
on the east. 

When this Convention has 
ended, take some time to visit our 
beloved California, enjoy our hos- 
pitality, and share with us for a 
little while the pleasures which 
we enjoy all the time. Bathe at 


By J. M. GWINN 


our beaches, play with the snow 
in our mountains, pick our flow- 
ers, and eat our oranges. You 
do not visit us often; please stay 
long enough to get some idea of 
the real joy which Californians 
have, living in this Golden State. 

When the Conveniton is over 
and you have visited our state and 
returned to that place which you 
love best, if you have enjoyed 
visiting California, tell your 
friends in order that they may at 
some time share this pleasure 
with you. We shall welcome your 
return and a visit from your 
friends at any time. 


President, California Teachers’ Association; Superintendent of San Francisco Public Schools 


N response to your “California 
here we come,’ the 40,000 pub- 
lic school teachers of Califor- 

nia greet you and welcome you 
to the Golden State. The great 
and the less great cities of the 
state rejoice in your coming. The 
miles and miles of fine highways 
and the great open spaces invite 
you. The giant trees and the high 
mountains call to you. Our great 
universities and colleges will 
gladly receive you. Our public 


and private schools covet your 
inspection. 

We welcome you because we 
need to learn from you. Praise 
us if you must, but tell us tender- 
ly of our shortcomings and show 
us how to be better. Make the 
Convention Week but the begin- 
ning of a happy vacation in Cali- 
fornia. 

Here I step out of character as 
President of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association and assume the 


By ROY W. CLOUD 


character of Superintendent of the 
San Francisco Public Schools. 
San Francisco would like to have 
you stop awhile within its bor- 
ders. It is the city by the Gold- 
en Gate; a unique city that lures. 
You will be happy if you sur- 
render to its call and to its 
charms. The teachers of San 
Francisco are expecting you and 
have provided ways and means 
for assisting you to have a prof- 
itable and pleasant stay. 


State Executive Secretary California Teachers Association 


N giving greeting to the thou- 
sands of educators from the 
different sections of the United 
States, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation is appreciative of the fact 
that inspiration must certainly 
come from the presence within 
our midst of the countless leaders 
in the different fields of public 
school work who are voluntarily 
spending a week or more with us. 
California has endeavored for 
many years to keep itself in the 
front rank of educational thought 
and activity. In doing so, it has 
been necessary for those in au- 
thority to study and consider the 
advancement that has been made 
in other sections of our land. 
We know that the papers and 
discussions which will be pre- 


sented at the Delegate Assembly 
and at the other meetings of the 
National Education Association 
will bring information, instruc- 
tion, enthusiasm and inspiration 
to our teachers in California. We 
are glad that so many of our own 
teachers are to be present in Los 
Angeles during the sessions of 
the national convention. 

In behalf of the teachers of 
California, as Secretary of the 
state association, | wish to extend 
the greetings of the members to 
the teachers of the nation. It is 
our hope that the educators who 
come to us will not only bring 
the inspiration of their presence 
but that they will be able to take 
away with them a feeling that it 
has been good for them to have 


tarried in California for a while. 

We also trust that the asso- 
ciations and contacts they make 
with the teachers of California 
will be of help to them on their 
return to their school work in 
their own particular fields of en- 
deavor. | 

We realize that much personal 
sacrifice has been necessary on 
the part of many teachers who 
come clear to the western coast 
from the far off portions of the 
country bordering the great Miss- 
issippi and the further coastal 


sections of the Atlantic. 
California extends its greeting 
to all and holds the thought that 
whatever sacrifice may have been 
made, they will be more than off- 
set by the recompenses received. 
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The Glamorous Past 


By JOHN STEVEN McGROARTY 


HERE are not many people 
who know that each of the 
old Franciscan Missions that 

were founded and created be- 
tween San Diego and So- 
noma was an industrial or 
manual arts school in the 
fullest sense of the word. 
And I have found as I 
talked about the matter to 
people that folks are almost 
invariably amazed to learn 
that there was a well-estab- 
lished normal school at the 
Mission of San Gabriel 100 
years ago in which young 
Indian men and women 
were trained to teach in 
the various Mission estab- 
lishments. 


When one understands 
what manner of men the 
early Franciscan Mission 
fathers were who came to 
California, one is not sur- 
prised to know that they 
were anxiously concerned 
about education. They 
were themselves men of the 
highest education and at- 
tainments. Not only that, 
they were as Robert Louis 
Stevenson put it, “Masters 
of the arts and graces’. 
They were the best prod- 
ucts of the schools of Spain 
when Spain had the best 
schools in the world. They 
were men of letters, and 
men of science, astronom- 
ers, engineers, linguists and 
craftsmen familiar with all 
the European trades then 
known. 


Our schools of today 
consider Americanization 
of the foreign elements in 
our population as one of 
the various problems to be met 
and solved. But what must this 
similar problem have been to the 
first Franciscan fathers who found 
California a race of aborigines 
who were not only unable to 
speak or understand the Spanish 
language, but who spoke a dif- 
ferent language each among 


Author of the Mission Play 


themselves. The Indians of Santa 
Barbara did not speak the same 
language that the Indians of San 
Diego spoke. Indeed it has been 


Old Mission San Gabriel, Founded in 1771 


stated that almost two out of three 
of all the different Indian dialects 
spoken in America were in use 
among the Indians of California. 

Now, the task that faced the 
Mission fathers was first to learn 
the various Indian tongues and to 
become conversant in them. Then 
they had to teach the Indians 


the use of the Spanish language. 
And both these things they ac- 
complished. Not only did they 
teach them the Spanish language 
so that all the Indians of 
California would speak the 
same tongue but they 
taught them to read books 
printed in that language 
and to write it. 


I do not know of any 
achievement in human his- 
tory quite equal to this. 


The Franciscans who 
bore in their beautiful 
rough brown hands the 
torch of civilization to Cal- 
ifornia considered that the 
arts were a part of educa- 
tion. So, we find through 
the ruins evidence of a 
perhaps crude art that is 
yet very beautiful. We 
find striking frescos on the 
walls of the churches, stat- 
uary hewn from wood and 
hammered from brass. We 
find that musical instru- 
ments were made upon 
which the natives were 
taught to play exquisitely. 
One of the great traditions 
of the Missions is the fa- 
mous Indian orchestra of 
the Mission San Luis Rey 
where Fray Antonio P 
lived his wonderful life for 
many long and splendid 


years. 
Through this education 
was evolved a distinctive 
architecture which is today 
known and highly admired 
through the civilized world. 
All the Mission structures 
were more or less beautiful, 
and some of them were 
worthy to be classed among 
the best efforts of architecture in 
history. The Mission of San 
Antonio de Padua in Monterey 
County is said to have been the 
finest of the Northern Missions 
while San Fernando is considered 
to have been the finest of the 
Missions in the South. 
Read further on page 32 
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Then and Now in Los Angeles Schools 


ORE than twenty-four years 
have passed since delegates 
to a convention of the Na- 

tional Education Association as- 

sembled in Los Angeles. When 
you gathered here in 1907 we had 

a population of 42,998. To meet 

our children’s needs 70 schools had 

been built and 14 additional 
schools were then in course of 
construction. One of the newest 
buildings then in use was the 

Polytechnic High School which 

had enrolled its first classes that 

year. Our only other high school, 
opened in 1873, called the Los 

Angeles High School was already 

boasting its antiquity. 

With the census of 1920 Los 
Angeles suddenly stood revealed 
as in the metropolitan class. 
Hardly had the Federal report of 
a population of 576,673 faded 
from the front pages of our news- 
papers when the acute need for 
many new school buildings was 
brought to the attention of tax- 
payers. Our school enrollment 
for that year stood at 141,744. 
During the years between 1920 
and 1930 the city showed an in- 
crease of 115 per cent, while the 
school enrollment outstripped that 
figure and recorded 185 per cent! 


Bond issues totaling $61,540,- 
000 were endorsed by the people 
to supply the funds necessary to 
buy land, build and equip 161 
new schools and 308 urgently 
needed additions. At one time 
during that ten-year interval there 
were more than 100 entirely new 
structures under contract, some of 
which were additions to schools 
where overcrowding had become 
acute. 

The importance of vocational 
education was claiming the atten- 
tion of educators throughout the 
country. In addition to offerin 
several types of instruction suit 
to the needs of Los Angeles High 
School students, trade training 
was begun in a trade extension 
high.sehool. So eager was the 
response from men and women, 
and so urgent the demand from 
manufacturers additional 


By J. L. VAN NORMAN 
President, Board of Education 


trades be offered, that the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School was built 
and opened in 1925 at a cost of 
more than $1,000,000. While this 
school offers training in more than 
52 trades, there is a long waiting 
list of students ready to enter the 
majority of the classes. In this 
work manufacturers, contractors, 
and the heads of other industries 
have given us their assistance, and 
in many instances have offered 
their plants as laboratories for the 
practical work necessary to our 
students. 


Our high school students are 
offered training in all the indus- 
trial and art lines taught in pro- 
gressive schools today, including 
printing, commercial art and fash- 
ion design, stage design and prac- 
tical stage craft. Aviation in all 
its ground phases is also taught 
in one of our high schools. Train- 
ing of this character in Los An- 
geles, as well as in other large 
centers, has bridged the gap for 
many a boy and girl who has 
either gone directly into the trade 


after graduation from high school, 


or has supplemented his class 
work with a year or more of ad- 
ditional instruction in our trade 
school. 

Our junior high school pro- 
gram is well dinitoned and while 
we still have a number of six-year 
high schools, the line between the 
junior and senior groups is sharp- 


ly marked. 


A well organized health pro- 
gram has been developed. Be- 
cause the Los Angeles City School 
Dsitrict embraces many outlyin 
communities, a part of our health 
problem has been solved by two 
traveling vans, or. healthmobiles, 
in which a dentist and an optom- 


etrist take care of the needs of 


unfortunate children whose par- 
ents cannot afford more than the 
most nominal of fees. These fees 
which average from ten to twenty- 
five cents, are turned over to the 
local Parent-Teacher Association, 
although much of the work is done 
free of cost. These clinic vans, 
mounted on motor truck chassis, 


roll into a school yard and remain 
for a month to six weeks, or until 
all children in the elementary 
schools of that district have been 
examined. Those needing med- 
ical care are referred to the city 
clinics. 7 
Several years ago educators in 
Los Angeles, as in those states 
from which many of you have 
come, saw the increasing need for 
a junior college. Many of our 
young people were traveling 30 
to 40 miles a day to enter classes 
in junior colleges in near-by dis- 
tricts. In recognition of this need 
the Los Angeles Junior College 
was opened in 1929. Although 
offering only the usual academic 
courses in its first year, yet the 
enrollment exceeded our expecta- 
tions by several hundred. Last 
September a group of semi-pro- 
fessional courses was introduced 
which have proved their value in 
that more than three-fourths of 
the approximately 3,000 students 
have elected them rather than the 


academic courses leading to en-. 


trance as a junior college in any 
college or university. 


At the present time Los Angeles 
has 294 elementary, 23 junior, and 
30 senior high schools, 35 evening 
schools, 1 trade, and 1 part time 
high school. These, together with 
the junior college, give us a total 
of 385 schools. Since a $12,720,- 
000 bond issue was favorably 
voted upon March 27 of this year, 


we are now engaged in another: 
building program which will aid, 


but still fall short in meeting our 
actual needs. In spite of this broad 
and progressive program of edu- 
cation, our public schools are 
maintained on an economical basis. 


When this last bond fund has 
been exhausted there will have 


been invested in Los Angeles ci 
schools more than 


The district served embraces an 
area of 1,037 square miles, the 
population of which greatly ex- 


c ‘that of the city, 


the last census was 1,238,048 
idents. 
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Well kept trails lead from the valleys through the foothills and up the forest-covered slopes of the mountains 
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ELCOME, _Intelligentsia. 
We are honored to have 
- you with us. We are not 
much concerned with your delib- 
erations but we do hope you will 
have a good time while you are 
nosing about in our sunshine and 
among our flowers. In the ab- 
sence of Mayor Porter—in Eu- 
rope—the Overland Monthly and 
Out West Magazine presents 
you the Key to the City and to 
the Southland. It is a small key, 
but it will open up to you our 
hearts. 

We can not at this writing 
know what the weather will be 
like. The last time the N. E. A. 
was here, the thermometer got all 
“het up” over its guests of high 
degree, and itself soared into the 
upper nineties. But we hope it 
will, this year, hold its head level 
at normal. Should you look out 
in the morning upon a leaden sky, 
don't think that it is going to rain. 
The lowering clouds are just 
“high fog.” It is an awning that 
Nature rolls down to temper the 
sun's approach. The high fog will 
“burn off” in a few hours, and the 
rest of the day will be like the 
rarest spring day of your memory. 

Of course, in reality, we are 
not unmindful of your discussions, 
but we are much more interested 
in having you find out for your- 
self that California is one of the 
fairest playgrounds in the whole 
world. So, in your spare mo- 
ments, do browse about. In fact 
you will find Entertainment Com- 
mittees all over the place. You 
have already been farmed out to 
the Elks of Pomona, or the Ep- 
worth League of Long Beach or 
some other willing worker. You 
can commandeer almost any au- 
tomobile you see. And you will 
need it to get about. 


WHAT have you always 
wanted to see? Pasadena? 
That's easy. Take a Pacific Elec- 
tric car, or an auto. Just tell your 
driver you want to go down 
Orange Grove Avenue among the 
millionaires and out East Cali- 
fornia Street where are the new 


Welcome Intelli 


By CHARLES FLETCHER SCO 


Spanish and Italian homes, stop- 
ping on the way at California 
“Tech,” and then circle up to the 
foot- of Mt. Wilson Trail, in Al- 
tadena, and back through the 
Christmas Deodar Drive, pausing 
at the Civic Center to inspect the 
charming public library. From 
here take a whirl around Oak 
Knoll stopping of course at the 


Charles Fletcher Scott was 
formerly associate-editor of 
“The Great Round World,’ 
in New York, and Editor of 
“Four O'Clock” magazine 
and “The Club Fellow” 
weekly, in Chicago. He is 
now manager in California 
for Scott Foresman and Com- 
pany, publishers, Chicago. He 
is well known over the state 
as “Scotty.” 


Huntington Library where are 
housed some of the rarest world 
art treasures—pictures, books and 
statuary, in the former home and 
grounds of Henry E. Huntington, 

oing home across Colorado 
Street Bridge, with its view up 
the Arroyo Seco, and back to 
town, passing in turn the Annan- 
dale Golf Club, the Church of the 
Angels (the old Wedding 
Church), and Sycamore Grove 
where the State and regional pic- 
nics are held every Sunday. 

But you say, “Not so fast!” 
You would like to take the drive 
up Mt. Wilson. Fine! You had 
better make that a special trip. 
Don't try to drive your own car 
for it is a ten-mile drag “in low’ 
up a steep grade with very sharp 
turns. Mountain driving requires 
a special sort of skill. Best thing 
is to make a night of it. Park at 
the foot of the trail and go up by 
stage. What thrills you will get 
as the rear wheels of the car skid 
around curves that are a thousand 
feet above the jagged rocks be- 
low. At the top are plenty of 
comfortable cottages and a fine 
mountain hotel where you can 
spend the night. The night view 
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from up there is a sensation. All 
the cities of the San Gabriel Val- 
ley are spread out in an illumin- 
ated map. Away out at sea faint 
lights pick out Catalina Island. 
To your right is Santa Monica; 
to your left in a larger cluster is 
Long Beach. The dazzling con- 
stellations twinkling below make 
the Milky Way look like a ‘piker.’ 
But you will soon get the long 
distance lure and find yourself 
peeping through the pine trees to 
see if you can make out Santa 
Barbara or Riverside or San 
Diego. The only reason you can't 
see them is because your eyes 
have not accustomed themselves 
to the elevation. Of course you 
will not forget the big telescope 
located on top of this mountain 
near your hotel, through which 
you may watch the movements of 
the stars. 


ND Mt. Lowe, next door 
neighbor to Mt. Wilson, 
reached by the famous incline. A 
car from Sixth and Main Streets 
over the Pacific Electric will take 
you to the foot of the incline up 
which you will go on one of the 
steepest roads in the world. This 
is a marvel of engineering. At 
the top a wonderful tavern invites 
you, and the paths leading on and 
up can be traveled by foot or on 
horseback. The distance in time 
is so short from Los Angeles and 
the price so reasonable that you 
wonder if you can afford to stay 
home. 

I notice that the mention of 
Catalina struck your fancy. And 
what a trip! You take the trolley 
at the Pacific Electric Station and 
at San Pedro you croos to Cata- 
lina in a palatial steamer. Are 
you a good sailor? Well, never 
mind, it may not be rough the day 
you go over. Take your wraps— 
and take your field glasses to see 
the flying fish, and maybe a shark 
or a whale. At the Island be sure 
to ride in the glass-bottom boats 
and see the marvelous under-sea 
growth—colored ferns and 
strange sea flowers and brilliantly 
tinted fish. If you want to do a 
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little deep-sea fishing you will 
have to stay over night and char- 
ter a launch. Those yellow tails 
are great fighters. 


AXY one can show the sights 
of Los Angeles: The old 
aristocratic section; the miles of 
pretty bungalows in the western 
reaches of the city; the new types 
of homes on the mountain sides 
back of Hollywood, with the 
garages on top of the houses; the- 
aters, hotels, coliseums, universi- 
ties. But don’t overlook our little 
Spanish Street, the Olvera. It is 
one of the show places of the 
city, typifying as it does the life 
that was here when Los An- 
geles was a mere pueblo centering 
around the Plaza. It is only a 
block long and opens out north 
from the center of the Plaza. The 
Plaza itself, by the way, has a 
very unique atmosphere with its 
old Mission on the west. Better 
stay over, you Eastern visitors, 
and help us celebrate the 150th 
Anniversary of the founding of 
Los Angeles in our great Fiesta 
from September 4th to the 11th. 
The September issue of this maga- 
zine will feature the great event. 
How stupid of me to overlook 
the moving picture studios. Of 
course you will want to see them, 
and learn how they make moving 
pictures. I don’t blame you, for 
that is an adventure indeed. But 
now you are asking something 
very difficult. Ordinarily, since 
they have had to be so careful 
with the sound effects, it is hard 
to get into the studios while they 
are working. They are so strict 
you almost have to get a pass 
from Will Hayes. So you had 
better prevail upon the officers of 
your organization and ask one of 
the large studios to admit the dele- 
gates on one special day. And in 
any event, drive around Beverly 
Hills and see the homes of your 
favorite stars—that is, if you can 
find any two people in town who 
agree on where they live. 
Unfortunately the Hollywood 
Bowl Symphonies do not begin 


till July 7. Whether you are a 


music-lover or not, you would en- 
joy one of those rare orchestral 
concerts in that natural atmo- 
sphere. To sit there in the dark 
with thousands of other people 
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under the stars listenin 
orchestra of a hundred pieces 
playing Wagner, Beethoven and 

rahms is not to be sneezed at— 
if you take your warm wraps. 
However, I understand that John 
McGroarty is going to put on his 
Mission Play in the Bowl for the 
benefit of the Convention. It is 
a good drama, playing up the 
characters and romantic incidents 
of California history. 


Much as it goes against the 
grain, we would like to boast a 
bit about the interiors of our the- 
aters, and suggest to any visiting 
New Yorkers that they might 
with profit make a tour of our 
playhouses and take a few ideas 
home with them. 


But while you are driving 
about the city, have your host 
take you out Beverly Boulevard, 
which winds gracefully through 
the hills and arroyos, to West- 
wood. If you have time stop at 
the U. C. L. A. and inspect the 
auditorium and library, but make 
it snappy for you must get down 
to the ocean and ride ten or 
twelve miles up the coast where 
the white-caps and the bathers 
sport all day—and all winter. You 
realize of course that you could 
keep on going up the coast for a 
hundred miles on this recently 
constructed boulevard until you 
reached Santa Barbara. But on 
the way back stop for a few min- 
utes in one of the quaint little 
restaurants and rest upon the bal- 
cony looking out upon a view that 
reminds you of the Mediterran- 
ean. Serranto? Yes. There it is! 
About a year ago the Chamber 
of Commerce bought the whole 
thing and moved it bodily over 
here. 


KNOW that old golf hound 
over there was saying to him- 
self: ““Auto trips be blowed. How 
about the golf courses?’ Friend, 
be of good cheer. The woods are 
full of them. Of course you will 
have to get a card from a mem- 
ber. That can easily be arranged, 
especially for such distinguished 
guests. The best courses are the 
Los Angeles Country Club, An- 
nandale, Midwick, Wilshire, 
Hollywood, Flintridge, San Ga- 
briel, and a host of others. You 
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will be surprised at the well-kept, 
verdant fairways and greens. 


But over there is a little flapper 
with the better-than-real com- 
plexion and the drooping eye- 
lashes that won't drop off, trying 
to get my attention. What does 
she want to know? Why,’ cer- 
tainly! She wants to know where 
are the best places to go and 
dance, and I hasten to tell her 
right-off-the-bat, not to miss the 
Cocoanut Grove at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel. Yes, it is really a grove 
of cocoanut trees with stuffed 
monkeys up in the boughs, just as 
natural as life, their eyes flashing 
and blazing (electrically) at you 
as they pose in the act of drop- 
ping a cocoanut down on your 
defenseless head. The place is 
Ritzy. You can wear your eve- 
ning togs with propriety although 
you will see plenty of people in 
flannels and business suits. The 
food is Class A. The dinners are 
a la carte. But if you can’t make 
it for dinner, drop in later for a 
snack and a few dances and be 
prepared for a lot of thrills, for 
here most of the Movie Queens 
and Kings disport themselves. 
Your whole evening will ‘be one 
of gasps and questions, such as, 
“Where?” “Over there?” “At the 
third table?’’ “So that is she? 
Sure, I remember her in “The 
Widow’.” Or: “Oh, is that he?” 
“He is not as tall as I thought he 
would be.” “But he is handsomer 
off the screen than on.” Or: 
“What beautiful gowns these 
women wear. I wonder where 
they get them, etc., etc.” The 
orchestra is a young symphony 
which makes jazz almost classical 
without spoiling the dance 
rhythm. Thursday night is movie 
night. You would do well to re- 
serve a table in advance. 


Don't overlook the supper 
dance at the Biltmore. It begins 
at 8:30. Here the dance floor is 
larger than the others. The room 
is elegant in its rich simplicity 
and is a beautiful setting for beau- 
tiful women with their beautiful 
gowns. This place is largely giv- 
en over to the younger set. Barl 
Burtnett’s Recording Orchestra 
is probably familiar to you all 
through its well-known records. 


Read further on page 30 
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The Los Angeles City Public Schools 


HE Los Angeles City public 

school system is remarkable 

among other things for its 
size, the physical provisions made 
for education and the great va- 
riety of services it renders. 

The Los Angeles City High 
School District covers an area of 
1039 square miles. Last year a 
total of 404,351 students of all 
races and nationalities, were en- 
rolled in the elementary and sec- 
ondary day and evening schools. 
10,721 teachers were employed 
last year while approximately 
3700 other employees were en- 
gaged in maintenance, operation, 
administration and supervision of 
the schools. 35 special divisions 
give assistance and supervision in 
all lines of work found in the 
modern school system. 

The school district has an in- 
vestment of over $116,000,000 in 
land, buildings and equipment. 
During the past sixteen years 
bonds to a total of $78,720,000 
- have been voted by the people. In 
round figures the assessed valua- 
tion of the Los Angeles City High 
School District is $2,142,000,000. 
The budget for the past year was 
about $38,000,000. 

Physical provisions made for 
education are ample. School sites 
are generally graded, landscaped 
and in many cases fenced. Play 
areas are large. School buildings 
are in general the best examples 
of modern school architecture. 
Comparatively few old frame 
structures remain. School build- 
ings provide for kindergartens, 
standard classrooms, nurse's 
room, rest rooms, auditoriums, 
manual training and domestic 
science rooms and in high schools 
for laboratories, libraries, gym- 
nasiums, assembly halls, shops, 
cafeterias, etc. Equipment and 
supplies are of high standard in 
quality and quantity. 

Services rendered by the school 
system meet the needs of widely 
differentiatd geroups. Provisions 
for physical neds of all children, 
and for those who are physically 
handicapped are outstanding. 


By WARREN C. CONRAD 


Assistant Superintendent of Los Angeles City Schools 
Chairman, Los Angeles N. E. A. Convention Executive and Finance Committee 


Children afflicted with curva- 
ture, obesity, foot defects, etc., 
may atten dcorrective physical 
education classes where there are 
teachers trained in corrective 
work and supplied with corrective 
equipment. 

Children under-nourished are 
given special attention in nutri- 
tion classes where rest periods 
are enforced, milk provided and 
instruction given designed to aid 
in body building. 

Children having speech defec:s 
such as stuttering, stammering 
and lisping are given special at- 
tention in various centers through- 
out the city. 

The school cafeteria is a boon 
in many schools to the children. 
Inexpensive, healthful menus and 
hot dishes do away with the cold 
lunches of pie, pickles and pop. 

The crippled, blind and deaf 
are not forgotten. “The educa- 
tional work for crippled children 
is carried on in two public scnool 
centers, one elementary and one 
high school, Orthopaedic Hos- 
pital, the Children’s Hospital and 
General Hospital, while the “shut- 
ins’ are cared for by traveling 
teachers who work directly in the 
homes.” 

Tubercular children receive in- 
struction at Olive View Sanitar- 
ium and Motor Avenue Annex. 

Classes for the blind are main- 
tained for pupils from first to 
eighth grades. They are taught 
the mechanics of Braille reading 
and writing and soonare able to 
do regular academic work. Type- 
writing, handwork and music also 
for man important part of their 
work. 

Sight-saving classes are main- 
tained in several schools. The 
children are placed in rooms spe- 


cially lighted and use books of 
type. 

ere is a central school for 
the deaf where children four 


years of age and over may attend. 
Classes for the deaf are main- 
tained in two regular senior and 
junior high schools where special 
teachers are in charge. With these. 


children lip reading is used exclu- 
sively. 

Development rooms and some 
development centers are main- 
tained for the subnormal in whose 
education handwork is empha- 
sized. 

Children in the regular schools 
not up to grade in all subjects are 
assigned to adjustment rooms 
where they are given special 
treatment designed to bring them 
to grade. 

Super-bright children in many 
cases attend classes that have an 
enriched curriculum and_ that 
provide opportunity for an accel- 
erated pace. 

Foreign beginners having the 
language handicap are placed in 
little Bl classes where work is 
oral and manual. 

Behavior cases ma ybe diag- 
nosed at a psychological clinic. 
Bad behavior cases are sent to 
special schools and welfare cen- 
ters. 

Court wards are cared for edu- 
cationally in a number of special 
institutions. 

Citizenship classes offer train- 
ing to foreigners looking toward 
their naturalization as 
citizens. 

Home or Americanization 
classes are held for foreign 
women in which they learn to 
read and write English and to un- 
derstand American ideas, ideals 
and institutions. 

Adults obtain training in many 
lines of work in the evening high 
schools and in the special day anc 
evening classes. 

To some extent working moth- 
ers in some sections ofthe city may 
leave children of pre-school age 
at.school nurseries where they are 
cared for, fed and guided in cor- 
rect habit formation. 

Two years of university work 
with university credit, may be 
taken at the Los Angeles Junior 
College, operated under the Los 
headin City Board of Education. 
Terminal courses in special fields, 
covering two years, may also be 
taken. 
| | | 13 
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The Old Missions of California are reached by rail or automobile—21 of them scattered up and down the coast. San Gabriel 
Mission, founded in 1771 (see page 8) is but forty minutes ride from the center of Los Angeles 
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A Bit of Unwritten History 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


HE Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine honors itself in presenting to the dele- 
gates to the 1931 Los Angeles meeting of the 

National Education Association, copies of its July 
issue. We trust that the material carried in these 
pages relating to educational matters in the State 
of California, and the articles featuring the his- 
torical background and industrial development 
may prove of value to the teachers in the class- 
room. 

In 1915, when the convention met in Oakland, 
this writer had great pleasure in presenting to the 
delegates then assembled a souvenir book of some- 
what similar nature. This booklet is made use of 
for reference by teachers throughout the country 
and this fact inspired us to plan and carry through 
the present project. 

Our organization has had a memorable history. 
Organized in 1857 as the National Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the name was changed in 1871 to the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and again changed 
in 1911 to the National Education Association of 
the United States. 

The first California meeting was in San Fran- 
cisco in 1888. Los Angeles entertained the con- 
vention in 1899, and again in 1907. In 1911 the 
convention was held in San Francisco; in 1915 in 
Oakland, and in 1923 in Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. There was no meeting held in 1906— 
therein lies a bit of unwritten history. 

The annual convention for 1906 had been sched- 
uled for San Francisco. Plans were well under 
way and the city had, as was customary in those 
days, guaranteed a fund of $25,000 for the enter- 
tainment and comfort of the convention. On April 
18 of that year, occurred the earthquake and fire 
which leveled the city. On the afternoon of that 
day, the present writer, then Dean of Throop 
Polytechnic Institute (Cal. Tech.) and state direc- 
tor for California of the National Education As- 
sociation, hastened to Los Angeles to place before 
the directors of the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city, of which body he was a member, plans for 
the holding of the convention in Los Angeles. 


Our proposal to Secretary Frank Wiggins of 
the Chamber of Commerce was in few words. 
Southern California and the entire nation were 
mobilizing at that moment in the interest of San 
Francisco. Supplies of food and clothing were 


being made ready for shipment. We suggested a 
guarantee fund by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce of $25,000 to take over from San 
Francisco the proposed and promised meeting and 
to hold it in Los Angeles in the name of the 
northern city. 

Mr. Wiggins was a man of vision and action. 
No one better than he knew the significance and 
value, educational and otherwise, of such a meeting 
as this. He rallied at once to our standard and at 
my request summoned such members of the board 
of directors as were available. In those day Los 
Angeles was not a large city. The matter was 
placed before them. These men were at the mo- 
ment engaged in a campaign to raise a like sum 
of money for the entertainment of the National 
Elks Convention and proposed that we delay de- 
cision until the matter could be more fully can- 
vassed. I pressed for a decision at once, saying 
I desired to leave within the hour for San Fran- 
cisco to place the proposal and guarantee before 
the authorities there. 

Mr. Cass of the firm of Cass and Smurr, hard- 
ware merchants, agreed to be one of three, in- 
cluding the writer, to guarantee the fund, and I 
left that evening with a Mr. Spiers, member of the 
board, as a special committee. 


Wires were sent to James A. Barr, then super- 
intendent of the schools of Stockton; to F. W. 
McClymonds, superintendent of Oakland, and to 
Superintendent Alfred Roncovieri of San Fran- 
cisco. These gentlemen met us at the Oakland pier 
and we proceeded to San Francisco, whence by 
devious routes through smoke and tottering walls, 
we reached the improvised headquarters of the 
Board of Education. 

Then followed one of the most interesting ses- 
sions in which we have ever participated. The 
superintendent of schools, members of the Board 
of Education, the manager of the Convention and 
Tourist Bureau, and other officials saw the force 
of our proposals and were greatly relieved. The 
members of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association assembled in Chicago 
and were in constant telegraphic communication 
with the writer. Arrangements were all but com- 
plete when, on presenting the matter to President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of Cali- 

Read further on page 31 
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The Schools of Los Angeles County 


E schools of Los Angeles 
County, in large measure, re- 
lect the spirit of the people 

who have A saat here from the 
four corners of the earth. The 
growth in population has been 
rapid and with it has come a re- 
markable development in industry 
and commerce. This development 
and the creation of new business 
machinery have contributed to 
bring to our county many broadly 
trained and highly skilled people 
who demand for their children the 
best educational facilities that it 
is possible to provide. Then, too, 
people from over the mountains 
and across the plains, who have 
accumulated a competence, have 
taken up their abode here, and 
unite in asking for educational ad- 
vantages which will meet the de- 
mands of a new day. 

Many years ago, under the wise 
direction of John Swett, as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the 
school system of California was 
founded. Since the administra-- 
tion of that illustrious educational 
builder, the system has developed 
with the growth of the state. Los 
Angeles County has contributed 
its share toward what is recog- 
nized as educational leadership 
among the states of the Union. 
Whatever is best in any school 
system, from kindergarten to jun- 
ior college, from private military 
or business school to endowed col- 
lege or State University, is to be 
found in Los Angeles County. 


One reading for the first time a 
statement comparing the size of 
Los Angeles County with that of 
other ‘political divisions in the 
country, will be surprised. The 
county has an area of 4,115 square 
miles. This is 83 per cent of the 
area of Connecticut, one-half that 
of Massachusetts or New Jersey 
and almost one-half that of New 
Hampshire or Vermont. It con- 
tains 1,745 more square miles than 
Delaware and has nearly 34% 
times the area of Rhode Island. 
Although the area of the county 
is but 2.6 that of the State of Cal- 
ifornia, it has almost 40 per cent 
of the state’s population. 


By A. R. CLIFTON 


Statistics with reference to the 
apportionment™” of state school 
funds are interesting. They have 
direct bearing on the educational 
program of Angeles County. 
For the year ending June 30, 1930, 
more than 34 per cent of the 
money apportioned for the ele- 
mentary schools, based on units 
of average daily attendance, came 
to this county, 37 per cent of the 
state’s high school money and 34 
per cent of that going to district 
junior colleges. 


A. R. CLIFTON 


The last annual report of the 
Superintendent of Los Angeles 
County showed 126 elementary 
districts, with 615 schools in ses- 
sion using 1,116 buildings; of 
these 126 districts, 57 maintained 
475 kindergartens. There were 
26 high school districts maintain- 
ing 59 separate senior high schools 
and the same number of junior 
high schools. Four regularly org- 
anized junior colleges were func- 
tioning, while five others, doing 
practically the same work, were 
in operation as departments of reg- 
ular high schools. These various 
schools were taught by. 17,699 
teachers whose combined salaries 
amounte dto about thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars—a total which does 


not include the salaries paid the 
ten city superintendents and their 
deputies. 

During the last fiscal year the 
total enrollment in all the schools 
of the county, including kinder- 
garten and junior colleges, was 
557,843. 

Throughout the county, in the 
more populous centers, there are 
maintained special classes for 
physically handicapped children 
and for adults desiring vocational 
or cultural training. The state 
compulsory education law for 
minors under 18, sent almost 7,000 
boys and girls into the four-hours- 
a-week work in many of the high 
schools. 


Although the great majority of 
the children of Los Angeles 
County enjoy urban school facili- 
ties, not all do. The wide ex- 
panse of purely agricultural dis- 
tricts is served by many one- 
teacher and two-teacher schools— 
23 of the former class. However, 
by the employment of five rural 
supervisors, giving their entire 
time to these schools, and by vir- 
tue of salaries sufficient to attract 
well-trained and devoted teachers, 
the children in rural schools are 
not appreciably worse off for liv- 
ing in the country. 

The average length of the 
school year for all the elementary 
pupils of the county last year was 
183 days; for all high school stu- 
dents the average was 184 days. 


In addition to the money de- 
rived from the state, already re- 
ferred to the schools of Los 
Angeles County are supported by 
money derived from flat county 
rates of 31.3 cents and 17.6 cents 
on $100.00 respectively for el- 
ementary and high school pur- 
poses, based on a 50 per cent val- 
uation. The high school districts 
all obtained additional money 
from their respective districts, run- 
ning from 47 to 75 cents a hun-’ 
dred of assessed valuaiton; and 
the junior college districts taxed, 
themselves an additional average 
of ten cents.a hundred. The total 
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Cultural Progress in Los Angeles and Environs 


GNESS has been the proud 

boast of California since the 

days of the great ranchos, and 
before. Indeed, California has 
been the synonym of bigness from 
the time she was first revealed to 
civilized mankind. Her physical 
dimensions are matched by her 
towering mountains; her gigantic 
trees and marvelous works of na- 
ture find a counterpart in her far- 
flung central valley; her entire 
western front borders the greatest 
of all seas. 

Los Angeles, a short half-cen- 
tury ago, was little more than a 
sleepy pueblo, though then al- 
ready a hundred years old. Today, 
as she joyously celebrates La 
Fiesta de Los Angeles, she is the 
teeming metropolis of the entire 
Southwest, the largest city west of 
Chicago, and exceeded by but four 
in the continent. She boasts of 
her material development and eco- 
nomic activities and seems ever 
building for bigger things. 

Are we keeping pace in cultural 
advancement and the finer things 
of spiritual living? Is current prog- 
ress in the arts that make for the 
more abundant life in keeping with 
our matchless opportunities, is it 
commensurate to the demands of 
current civilization? Does the city 
really possess a soul? Is Los 
Angeles City of Destiny’? 

Los Angeles is happy in being 
able to vouchsafe a confident and 
reassuring answer to these pertin- 
ent but searching questions. She 
has not been disobedient to the 
heavenly vision of expansive cul- 
ture and the concerns of the higher 
life. Along with the large business 
are the thousands of homes; along 
with the powerful banking institu- 
tions are the beneficient churches 
and kindred ameliorative agencies. 
Of all the many and varied enter- 
prises that are going forward in 
the interest of Los Angeles and 


environs, none is greater than that 


which has to do with the nurture 
and education of the young. The 
schools of California are widely 
renouned. 
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By ROCKWELL D. HUNT 


The School System 
OS ANGELES has become 


an educational center of high 

rank, with her face toward a 
future full of alluring prospects. 
It's a far cry from the days of the 
illiterate pobladores of the early 
pueblo to the intellectual élite of 
today's metropolitan city. From 
kindergarten to university — a 
golden chain literally complete 
without the omission of a single 
link! Few other cities can boast 
such a complete and efficient edu- 
cational system. Nowhere in this 
broad land of ours is there to be 
found an army of more devoted 
and loyal teachers in all grades of 
instruction than here. 


The expansion of the School 
Department of Los Angeles dur- 
ing the first three decades of the 
twentieth century is almost beyond 
belief. Mere cold figures and per- 
centages miserably Pail to express 
the full measure of the actual 
dynamic truth. Here is the home 
of the junior high school, formerly 
caiied the intermediate school; 
here is likewise to be found per- 
haps the most remarkable chain of 
senior high schools existing any- 
where in the world; here is located 
on its beautiful campus on Ver- 
mont Avenue, the Los Angeles 
Junior College, which promises 
within a single decade to outstrip 
all others in its particular field. In 
generous measure the development 
of the great public school system 
here has been due to the succes- 
sion of outstanding superintend- 
ents: James A. Foshay, Ernest 
Carroll Moore, John H. Francis, 
Albert Shiels, Susan M. Dorsey, 
and Frank A. Bouelle. The com- 
munity as a whole believes in its 
schools and supports them gener- 
ously. Great are the possibilities 
of the Los Angeles School Depart- 
ment. We call this the City of 
the Angels, but her finest asset 
consists in her boys and her girls. 
Of the men and women who to- 
day are the recognized leaders in 
the community, many received 
their education in the schools of 
California. 


Higher Education 

HE State Normal School at 
Los Angeles, which was first 
opened for instruction in 
1882, is no more; for.in July, 1919, 
its grounds, buildings and records 
were transferred to the regents of 
the University of California and 
acre campus on the mest above 
it became the Southern Branch of 
the State University, and its first 
baccalaureate degree was con- 
ferred in June, 1925. In February, 
1927, the name was changed to 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles; and in September, 1929, 
this newest of universities moved 
to its spacious new campus at 
Westwood, between Wilshire and 
Beverly boulevards. Under the 
guiding hand of Provost Ernest 
Carroll Moore, it already numbers 
its students by the thousands, and 
is rapidly winning a commanding 

place in the academic world. 


PRE University of Southern 
California celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of its founding in 
1930 with a series of impressive 
exercises. This dynamic institu- 
tion, child of a zealous Methodism, 
with campus in Los Angeles adja- 
cent to Exposition Park, is the 
only completely organized univer- 
sity in the great Southwest, having 
in addition to its College of Let- 
ters, Arts and Sciences a large 
Graduate School and a full quota 
of professional schools and col- 
leges. The student enrollment is 
second only to that of the Uni- 
versity of California in the entire 
West. | 

This university, nicknamed the 
“Trojan Institution,” has only in 
recent years taken to itself the full 
meaning of its ambitious name; it 
was not until 1920 that the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences 
was organized, and not until 1927 
did it confer its first Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. Since the 
privilege of granting the Univer- 
sity recommendation for the Cali- 
fornia high school certificates was 
conferred in 1911, thousands of 
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ODAY Los Angeles is pos- 
sessed of a made harbor upon 
which the federal government 

and city combined have spent in 
excess of thirty millions of dollars. 
A breakwater—one of the great- 
est works of its kind in 
the world — forms a 
port of refuge behind 
which boats lie at an- 
chor. Where a short 
time ago there were 
only mud flats and 
marshlands, ships of 
the seven seas now sail 
deeply dredged chan- 
nels and call at docks 
and wharves of the lat- 
est design. A phenom- 
inal growth of shipping 
has brought the harbor, 
in comparison with 
other North America 
ports, to a position of 
first place in _ inter- 


_ 
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By FRANCES N. AHL 


expense of importing it from San 
Blas, Mexico. The pueblo appar- 
ently had no other outlook for the 
future. It possessed few natural 
advantages other than its climate. 
Its nearest port was 25 miles 


coastal commerce and 
second in the tonnage 
of exports and total 
ocean commerce. 

In 1542 the Portu- 
guese explorer, Cabrillo, sailed 
into San Pedro Bay, now the 
harbor of Los Angeles. For more 
than 200 years following this 
event scarcely another ship was 


_ seen in the bay. Then came the 


mission fathers. Governor Gas- 
par de Portola and Father Juni- 
pero Serra were commissioned by 
Jose de Galvez, the far-seeing 
statesman of New Spain, to build 
a new Northwest frontier. 
Twenty-one missions were estab- 
lished. Among these was San 
Gabriel, destined to be the largest 
and richest of the Franciscan set- 
tlements. It was from this mission 
—just ten years after it had been 
established—that Governor Felipe 
de Neve marched nine miles 
across the valley, with eleven 
families of settlers brought up 
from Mexico as colonists, founded 
El Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la 
Reina de Los Angeles, on Septem- 
ber 4, 1781. The purpose of the 
settlement was to grow grain for 
the military in order to save the 


Inner Harbor in 1930. Oil Loading Wharf in Foreground. The 
tremendous growth in commerce 
traced directly to the oil development and the lack of storage and 


uring the 
refining facilities to take care of it. 


away, and what is now the har- 
bor of Los Angeles was then only 
a salt marsh. {ts waters were in- 
fested by sharks, its shores by 
rattlesnakes. For a century this 
sleeping Spanish pueblo savored 
of the Middle Ages. 

Spain allowed no foreign ships 
to visit the coast. However, in 
1805 Captain Shaler, while re- 
turning to Boston from the Ha- 
waiian Islands, sailed into San 
Pedro Harbor in quest of fresh 
meat. After his return to New 
England, and following his re- 
port, the Yankee brigs and vessels 
from other nations called regu- 
larly at San Pedro, first in search 
of otter skins and later for hides 
and tallow. During the remainder 
of the Spanish period this trade 
was contraband, but with the 
Mexican regime, which began in 
1821, it was legal. 

In 1826 San Pedro was recog- 
nized officially as a port. In 1852 
weekly-steamer service was es- 


tablished between Los Angeles 


decade can be 
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Los Harbor 


and San Francisco. For the next 
20 years stage lines from Los 
Angeles met the steamers. Then 
Phineas Banning, the father of 
Los Angeles Harbor, persuaded 
the city and county to help finance 
the first railroad be- 
tween the pueblo and 
Wilmington. The boats 
were then coming 
through a winding 
channel around Dead- 
man’s island, and a few 
miles inland to a land- 
ing in Wilmington. 
Thus the railroad soon 
put the stage coaches 
out of business. 

The United States 

overnment took its 
rst step in the im- 
provement of the har- 
bor when in 1871 it 
constructed a jetty 
along the east side of 
what is now the main 
channel. The creation 
of a deep-water harbor 
began in 1896 with the 
breakwater appropria- 
tion made by Congress. For many 
years a controversy waged be- 
tween the chief owner of the 
Southern Pacific, Collis P. Hunt- 
ington—who had acquired hold- 
ings and spent millions of dollars 
in construction of a wharf on 
Santa Monica Bay—and the bus- 
iness men of Los Angeles, who 
wished the breakwater located in 
San Pedro Bay. Largely through 
the efforts of Renates Stephen M. 
White, the San Pedro site was 
finally accepted in preference to 
the one at Santa Monica. 

The breakwater was completed 
in 1910 at a cost of $3,100,000. It 
extends from Point Firmin for 
more than two miles into the 
water. A huge granite wall 
nearly 200 feet thick at the base, 
20 feet wide on top, and as high 
as a four story building, it comes 
to an end with a concrete light- 
house whose light is visible for a 
distance of fourteen miles. 

In 1906 Los Angeles annexed 
the famous shoestring strip of 
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land, a half mile wide, reaching 
from the city’s boundaries to those 
of Wilmington and San Pedro. 
Three years later the two harbor 
towns were annexed. 


About the same time Los An- 
geles created a Harbor Commis- 
sion and instituted proceedings to 
acquire, in the name of the state, 
title to the tidelands then claimed 
by corporate interests. Today the 
state owns 40 miles of 
water front and 12 
miles of waterside ter- 
minals. Ninety-five per- 
cent of these are oper- 
ated and maintained by 
the city through its 
Board of Harbor Com- 


missioners. 


The tremendous 
pose of Los Angeles 

arbor belongs to the 
present century and 
more especially to the 
last decade. Ten years 
ago only a few rela- 
tively unimportant deep 
sea steamship lines 
touched this port. Now 
more than 160 various 
steamship companies 
send their boats here, 
and these vessels take the prod- 
ucts of the Pacific Southwest to 
every corner of the globe. 

The last six years have seen an 
increase in tonnage of 37 per- 
cent, and an increase in valuation 
of cargo of 87 per cent. Foreign 
tonnage, during this period, in- 
creased 300 per cent, and ships in 
foreign trade 93 per cent. 

During the past fiscal year 
7,888 ships entered the harbor 
carrying 6,123,789 tons of cargo 
valued at $565,542,399; while ex- 
port shipments attained a volume 
of 19,975,456 tons valued at 
$472,765,847. 

Oil was discovered in 1900. 
The discovery of oil has made 
Los Angeles largely as the dis- 
covery of gold made San Fran- 
cisco. The phenominal growth in 
commerce since the World War 
can be traced directly to the oil 
development and the lack of stor- 
age and refining facilities to take 
care of it. As a result it was piped 
out through the harbor as rapidly 
-as the ships could transport it. A 
regular procession of tankers 
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passed between Los Angeles and 
Panama, and the Panama Canal 
was put on a profit paying basis 
as a result of the tolls the tankers 
paid. 

With the expansion and devel- 
opment of the tremendous oil re- 
fineries in and around Los Angeles 
during the last five years, the 
Harbor has changed from a crude 
oil shipping port to one which 
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S. S. Albion Star Loading California Oranges for England 


now almost exclusively handles 
refined oils, gasoline and other 
petroleum products. Since 1923 
the exports of oil have averaged 
more than 130,000,000 barrels per 
year. Last year 1,988 oil tankers, 
with a cargo capacity ranging 
from 30,000 to 160,000 barrels, 
arrived in port. The oil shipments 
during the year totaled 138,140,- 
648 barrels of .42 gallons each. 
This oil was taken to 34 foreign 
ports in all parts of the world. A 
large percentage of the automo- 
biles of England, Australia and 
New Zealand, hundreds of ships 
throughout the world, and mines 
and railroads of many of the 
South American countries are run 
by petroleum products from Cali- 
fornia. Ten oil companies main- 
tain loading wharves to which oil 
is piped from the oil fields and 
pumped into storage tanks near 
the harbor, and then again car- 
ried by pipes to the oil wharves 
where hose is attached to the 
tankers and it is loaded by centri- 
fugal pumps. At most of these 
wharves there is docking space 
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for three or four vessels and facil- 
ities for loading two or three 
boats simultaneously with a pump- 
ing capacity varying from 10,000 
to 170,000 barrels per hour. 
Seven lumbér companies occupy 
large areas and water frontage at 
the harbor, varying from 13 to 
461% acres. Vast quantities of 
fir and redwood lumber from San 
Francisco, Eureka and other 
northern points is 
brought by the lumber 
merchants to Los An- 
geles. Some of this 
lumber is used in the 
tremendous construc- 
tion program of indus- 
tries, business, and 
homes in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Much of it is 
again shipped from the 
port to various coun- 
tries throughout the 
world, especially to 
Australia. During the 
past year 1,188 boats 
carried 1,175,679,713 
feet of lumber from the 


harbor. 


Hardwood lumber is 
imported from the Phil- 
ippines, Japan, and the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

Fish — particularly sardines, 
tuna and mackerel—constitute a 
most important item of export. A 
fleet of 1,250 fishing boats oper- 
ate out of Los Angeles Harbor. 
Seven large canneries with water- 
front facilities give almost con- 
tinuous employment to thousands 
of skilled and unskilled laborers 
the year around. 

Approximately six and one-half 
millions of dollars worth of fruit 
was shipped to foreign ports in 
1929. Another $353,413 worth 
was sent to the Hawaiian Islands; 
$5,620,035 worth to intercoastal 
points; and $6,030,978 worth was 
sent in coastwise trade. Over 
eight and one-half million dollars 
worth of this fruit was repre- 
sented by the 1,929,883 boxes of 
citrus fruit that moved through 
the port. 

Cotton is the important textile 
product transported from Los An- 
geles Harbor. Here is located the 
only port compresses west of Gal- 
veston, Texas. These compresses 

Read further on page 28 
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Capitalizing The Individual 


By NATHAN T. PORTER 


President, National Thrift Corporation of America 


AT do we mean by capi- 

talization? There are all 
kinds of definitions afloat, 
but in this discussion it will mean 
simply this: “A providing of funds 
by the individual with which to 
carry on, or, setting up a reserve 
to insure his “carrying on.” 


We not only fund and finance 
to start business, but to operate 
that business. We know we must 
set the fixed charges or costs of 
operating where capital or income 
will cover. Then we set up funds 
to meet the anticipated burdens 
such as taxes, depreciation, better- 
ments, bad debts, and a score of 
other probable liabilities. We 
then, to further protect the busi- 
ness, set up an additional surplus 
or reserve for the unexpected. To 
make no provision, such as 
named, for funds to carry through 
would classify the business or- 
ganizer (or would-be operator) 
as a plain 100 per cent sap. 


But, how about the individual? 
What does he do for himself? 
Need I ask as to whether it re- 
quires funds for him to carry on? 
Need I ask if he should be capi- 
talized? If he should provide 
funds to cover his fixed costs, his 
anticipated costs, and the unfor- 
seen which may happen, and in 
most cases does happen? If we 
were to judge from the number of 
under-capitalized individuals—we 
should ask, and be asked these 
questions about every other hour 
each day. 


Well, you say, the individual 
isn't a business. No; the individ- 
ual isn’t merely a business. He's 
more than a business. He's an 
institution. He's a complete eco- 
nomic whole. If he is natural or 
normal he is a composite of indi- 
viduals, a group—as a husband, 
with wife attached, he is a com- 
plete economic unit; as a father, 
with a mother and children at- 
tached, he is a complete economic 
group. 


You Should Have Emergency 
Surplus 

S to his maintenance and 

operating charges, there can 
be no doubt; they are more or less 
fixed,— sometimes tragically fixed. 
Other burdens are certain to arise 
during the individual's fiscal pe- 
riod, be it a day or a year. He 
is facing every moment the emer- 
gency arising from the happening 
of the unforseen; more so than 
any institution of which we have 
any knowledge. If any one more 
than another, budgets and lays 
out his expense sheet and sets 
that over against his income and 
finds out before hand his budget 
requirement; that one should be 
the individual. If any one should 
be finding out in advance, at each 
turn of the road, what he will 
have left at the accounting in the 
way of a surplus or reserve, it 
should be this same individual. 


In his case there is a require- 
ment for even a larger surplus 
than is required in the capitalizing 
of a business. This individual in- 
stitution is made up of something 
more sensitive, more delicate, 
more responsive to changing con- 
ditions, than is to be found in the 
case of brick walls and machinery 
and the various accessories of an 
industrial plant, or the equipment 
and accessories of the counting 
house, or the trading post. Is it 
not just as necessary, or more 
necessary, that his, the individ- 
ual’s reserves or surplus against 


the unexpected be such as to place . 


his security beyond the question 
of doubt? 

You know, a business house can 
fail and you can put a sign on the 
door, “Closed.” A factory can 
shut down and you can tack a 
sign up on the gatepost, “Closed.”’ 
But you can't put any such sign 
on this institution which we call 
the individual. He can't close, he 
can t shut down; he can't turn off 
the current; he can't let the fur- 
nace fires die out; nor can he park 
his tools and implements, and 


turn it all over to a receiver. 
There is no receivership for the 
individual; there is no way yet 
discovered of separating him from 
himself. The undertaker is the 
only man who can tack the 
“Closed” sign on the individual; 
death is the only receivership yet 
discovered for “John Smith.’ 


I hear you asking— What about 
insurance? Insurance settlements 
may help to gather up the wreck- 
age; but, it is a wreckage, just the 
same. Death alone is the. final 
closing of his books of account. 
Indemnity against death, insur- 
ance, as it’s termed, valuable as 
it is, is nothing more than’ an an- 
nuity for others embossed in the 
mold of death. | | 


The financing or funding of the 
individual we have in mind re- 
fers to a living individual; not a 
dead one. Barring the morticism 
death does its own financing. It 
closes the account. 


Accounts for Many Tragedies 


HAT human institution, the 
individual, he who underlies 
and overlies everything in the 
range of consciousness has made 
his record. He has succeeded, or 
he has failed, and his success or 
his failure is written in the answer 


‘to the question: Was he capital- 


ized? Was he provided with 
funds to carry on? Was there 
always a remainder over after his 
expenses were met? Was there 
always a reserve against the un- 
expected and the unforseen? 
Thereby hangs the tale of more 
_ one-half of all human trage- 
ies. 


Disease gets its share of human 
victims; accident gets its; greed 
and morbid passion takes its toll; 
but it remains for ‘old man fi- 
nancial wrecker’ of the individ- 
ual to account for about all the 
human tragedies that are left. 


We can't stop in this brief talk 
to go into the details of the in- 
dividval’s financial set-up, either 

Read further on page 25 
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Retracing the Immigrant Trails 


the line into California. From the 
headwaters of the Pitt River they 
followed that stream down to the 
Sacramento and along the Sacra- 
mento to Sutter's Fort. 


| HAVE just retraced this whole 
journey, in so far as it was pos- 
sible, and am frankly nonplussed. 
I really don't see how any human 
being could navigate the Pitt 
River country except at its upper 
portion. Much of it seems im- 
passable. That is the story, 
though, yet I am skeptical after 
checking it. 

Sutter's Fort, you know, was 
the immigrant’s goal in the early 
days. Sutter himself was a pretty 

ood sort I guess. He was the 
riend of the American immigrants. 

My father and his brothers had 
no sooner come within Mexican 
jurisdiction than they were im- 
pressed into the Mexican army. 
It was Northern California 
against Southern California then, 
Micheltorena versus Pio Pico. My 
father had to march to Los An- 
geles. He took part in the famous 
Battle of Cahuenga—famous be- 
cause when the Americans on one 
side discovered there were Amer- 
icans on the other they all refused 
to fight. “If the Mexicans want to 
kill each other, that's all right,” 
they said. 

Later my uncles James and 
John, went to work for Sutter, 
James as a blacksmith and John 
as a tanner. My father took up 
ranching at Santa Cruz and Squire 
was with him. 

As before mentioned, my mother 
came to California with the 


Stevens-Murphy party in 1844. | 


She was only nine years old. Her 
party preceded the Donner party, 
of course, but came through the 
Sierras at the same place and built 
the cabin that was afterwards 
used by Donner. My mother's 
party suffered nothing from hun- 
ger, it being composed of skilled 
frontiersmen—as the Donner par- 
ty was not. Occasionally, though, 
it became necessary to slaughter 
an ox. After revisiting the scene 
this summer I scarcely see how 
they got the heavy wagons over. 
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Actually I believe it was easier to 
take them through over the deep 
snows than when the ground 
would be clear. The canyons to- 
day look impassable. 


M* mother was Lydia Patter- 
son. She married Isaac Wil- 
liams in Santa Cruz on January 
1, 1850. I was born November 8, 
1850. So much for dates. 

Along with all other Califor- 
nians my folks got the gold fever. 
We went to the mines in a cov- 
ered wagon. So far as I can de- 
termine the place was along the 
Feather River. That was in 1853. 
I was three years old. 

Many incidents come back to 
me vividly, most of them trivial. 
I remember watching the miners 
“rocking the cradle,” seeing them 
use the “diving bell” in the river, 
and building long flumes across the 
stream to carry water where they 
wanted. There were lots of China- 
men, too. Pretty good sort of fel- 
lows they were. 

We had a Great Dane dog who 
stood four feet high. Every af- 
ternoon he used to take a lon 
walk just like a man. Usually 
went with him. He stalked along 
very slowly. One day he walked 
up the river to where the China- 
men were working. Every man of 
them climbed a tree. It was very 
funny. 

I remember the “Digger” In- 
dians so well. Half-naked fellows, 
climbing oaks and shaking the 
acorns to the squaws below. I've 
watched them getting worms out 
of the sand. Would you believe it 
—they'd take a stick, put it into 
the sand and start a peculiar stir- 
ring movement. Up would come 
the worms. The Indians thought 
them great delicacies and would 
put them in to cook with lizards 
and grasshoppers. 

Most of the years before I was 
18 we lived at Watsonville on the 
ranch. Then my father decided to 
move south. The moving took 
three weeks. That was in 1868. 
We made quite a procession with 
our wagons and gang plows. 

We came down into the San 
Fernando Valley bv the old road, 


passing the Encino Rancho and 
through the Cahuenga Pass. It 
was a great plain that spread out 
below us where Hollywood and 
Los Angeles now lie. No buildings 
or houses of any sort. Just a green 
plain covered with alfilarea grass. 
Cattle from the ranchos grazing, 
of course. We passed the brea 
pits, where Wilshire now is, 
crossed the thin alkali stream that 
was later to be made into West- 
lake Park, following the road that 
curved towards the pueblo across 
the site of the present Biltmore, 
Pershing Square and through the 
blocks that lie between First and 
Fifth Streets. The hills that lay 
North of what is now Sixth Street 
and West of Hill looked much like 
the Baldwin Hills today. Of course 
the streets outlined on Ord’s Sur- 
vey nineteen years before were 
entirely invisible. The stakes were 
long since gone, too. They made 
good picketing stakes for Mexi- 
cans with burros. 


S I recall it there was abso- 

lutely nothing South of First 
Street. Along First and North of 
it were one-story adobes of the 
pueblo. 

Speaking of Indians, there were 
still plenty of them. We passed 
several of their villages in the San 
Fernando Valley. There were 
later court actions by Maclay and 
others, to evict them. I saw In- 
dians near Cahuenga Pass and 
all along the Los Angeles River. 
Some lived in Chavez Canyon and 
on the Avila property near where 
the North Broadway bridge now 
is. Wherever they lived they were 
ultimately evicted. I believe, 
though, there still are a few of the 
originals living by the river,—at 
least there were a few years ago. 

In spite of the introduction of 
carriages before that time, the 
Mexican population was loath to 
give up its carretas. I remember 
them well. The creaking of the 
huge solid wood wheels could be 
heard a great distance. Every now 
and then the friction would cause 
a wheel to catch fire if the owner 
happened to run short on tallow. 

Read further on page 29 
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By BEN FIELD 


CEAN, pray, how deep are you? 
Ocean, wide, how old? 

? Could I but wander, wander through 

Your blue depths, silent, cold! 


Ocean bold, your satin gown 
Is good and fair to see: 


Those that in battered ships go down, 
In it shall folded be. 


Then give me, ocean, seabirds’ strength 
To travel o'er you far, 

To know your reach and sinuous length 
Till towering mountains bar. 
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Cultural Progress in Los Angeles 


teachers of all grades have been 
certificated through the School of 
Education of U. S. C. 


One of the most interesting di- 
visions is kniwn as University Col- 
lege, licated at Seventh and Los 
Angeles Streets, which is one of 
the most remarkable examples of 
adult education on _ university 
levels in the country. Here thous- 
ands of teachers in actual service 
and others in commerrial positions 
eagerly take advantage of the un- 
usual opportunities afforded by 
evening classes. The annual Sum- 
mer Session likewise has grown to 
very large proportions; it is at- 
tended by ever-increasing num- 
bers of teachers ann school ad- 
ministrators not only from Cali- 
fornia but also from many states 
west of the Mississippi River. 


In all, the University comprises 
no fewer than .0 major divisions— 
schools and colloges. It is rapidly 
developing a real campus in the 
midst of Los Angeles, situated be- 
tween Jefferson Boulevard, Hoover 
Extension, Figueroa Street, and 
Exposition Boulevard, and Mc- 
Clintock Street. The great build- 
ing program is proceeding rapidly 
under the aggressive leadership of 
President Rufus B. von KleinSmid. 
To President-Emeritus George F. 
Bovard, still deeply interested in 
the institution over which he pre- 
sided for many years, is given 
well deserved credit for command- 
ing leadership during difficult days 
of struggle and sacrifice. 


CCIDENTAL College was 
founded in 1887 by repre- 
sentatives of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination. For years the college 
occupied a ten acre camups at 
Highland Park; but in 1914 it ac- 
quired its present 95 acre campus 
on the slopes of York Valley. 
While never strictly sectarian, 
Occidental College has always re- 
membered that it was created ‘to 
secure an education that is broad 
and thorough . . . . and to realize 


a culture that is practical and 


Christian.” Its best traditions are 
steadfastly maintained by the 
present president, Remsen Du Bois 
Bird. 
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AINT VINCEN T'S COL- 
LEGE, the parent of the pres- 
ent Loyola College, received its 
charter in 1869. is well known 
Catholic institution for young men 
was located for almost a genera- 
tion on Grand Avenue at Wash- 
ington Boulevard, where its build- 
ings were a familiar landmark. 
Under the Society of Jesus, the 
College was moved to Venice 
Boulevard in 1916, and finally, in 
1928, work was begun on its 100 
acre campus on the mest above 
Playa del Rey, where a group of 
notable buildings has been planned 
by President Joseph A. Sullivan. 


College was char- 
tered in 1887 under Congre- 
gational Church auspices, opening 
in the autumn of the following 
year. Later it found its permanent 
home at the village of Claremont, 
which a few years ago gave its 
name to the present corporation to 
include an informal group of col- 
leges—Claremont Colleges. A 
spacious and enchanting campus is 
being developed under the general 
presidency of Doctor James A. 
Blaisdell. The plan is to build and 
equip a group of colleges similar 
to the group system at Oxford and 
Cambridge, fulfilling Timothy 
Dwight’s prophecy of 1794, that in 
the Western world, “new born 
Oxfords cheer the evening skies.”’ 
The first collegiate unitl to be 
added to Pomona College was 
Scripps College for young women, 
made possible by generous gifts. 
With its strong faculties and 
alumni association, the experiment 
at Claremont Colleges will be 
watched with lively interest by 
educational leaders, for it prom- 
ises to make a unique contribution 
in western America. 


HITTIER College, known 
as the Quaker institution, 
recently celebrated the completion 
of four decades of history; the 


- Academy having been opened in 


“1891. ‘Like almost all western col- 
leges, it is co-educational. Under 
the energetic administration of 
President Walter F. Dexter, 
Whittier College is making a fine 
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and Environs 


name for itself. Some months ago 
it honored itself by conferring an 
honorary degree upon its most dis- 
tinguished alumna, Lou Henry 
Hoover, first lady of the land. 


University (as it was 
then called) began its career 
in 1891, being a pioneer in the 
field of manual training in the 
West. This remarkable institution 
has developed with the city of 
Pasadena, where it is located. Its 
name was soon changed to Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, then to 
Throop College of Technology, 
and finally, in 1920, to California 
Institute of Technology. Under 
theleadership of Doctor Robert A. 
Millikan, Nobel Prize winner and 
world renowned scientist, this spe- 
cialized institution now ranks as 
one of the world's foremost cen- 
ters of scientific research. Three 
men, pre-eminent in their respect- 
ive fields of erudition, have re- 
cently brought added fame to ‘‘Cal 
Tech,” by their work in its labora- 
tories—these are the late Albert 
Michelson, Albert Einstein, and 
Sir James Jeans. 


University of Redlands is 
somewhat farther removed 
from Los Angeles, but is properly 
included in its environs. It opened 
its doors to receive students in 
1909 as a college founded by a 
group of Baptists which would of- 
er ‘opportunity of obtaining a 
broad, liberal culture in surround- 
ings physicallly, mentally, an spir- 
itually helpful.” In less than two 
short decades Redlands has 
achieved a recognized place among 
the group of southern California 
colleges, largely through the de- 
voted labors of its president, Vic- 
tor L. Duke. Surrounded by 
orange groves and with a surpas- 
sing mountain vista its campus is 
a place of great beauty. 


THER colleges that must be 
mentioned include: La Verne, 
Pasadena, Immaculate Heart, Cal- 
ifornia Christian, and Mount St. 
Mary's. La Verne College was 


first incorporated in 1891 by a 
group of German Baptist Breth- 
Read further on page 26 
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Schools of Los Angeles County 


average school tax rate on all the 
districts for all purposes—kinder- 
garten, elementary, high and jun- 
ior college maintenance and for all 
the interest and sinking fund 
charges is about $1.83 per hun- 
dred on a 50 per cent valuation 
of taxable property. Most of the 
taxable wealth of the various el- 
ementary districts is subject to the 
30 cent limit for additional main- 
tenance money and those having 
kindergartens taxing themselves 
anywhere from three to fifteen 
cents. 

The personnel of the staff of 
the County Superintendent's of- 
fice comprises some 70 persons. 
The auditing division with a force 
of 15 employees keeps the books 
for each of the school districts, 
apportions the money and audits 
all warrants for expenditures of 
any kind for any district. This 
division apportions approximately 
sixty-seven million dollars per 
year, audits nearly one-half mil- 
lion warrants annually and checks 
and files 18,000 teachers contracts. 


The secretarial division with 11 


Continued from page 17 


people takes care of the cor- 
respondence of the county office. 

The retirement salary division 
employs four people, and collects 
$6.00 twice a year from each 
teacher of the county. There are 
approximately 18,000 teachers ac- 
counted for in each report, the 
funds handled being approximate- 
ly $100,000 twice a year. 

In the certification division there 
are five people who keep the certi- 
fication records of over 40,000 
teachers, about 25,000 of which 
are in the files of the active list. 

The purchasing division has five 
people and handles the purchasing 
of supplies for all school districts, 
with the exception of the ten char- 
tered cities and thet union high 
school districts. 

The placement division, han- 
dled by one of the asisstant super- 
intendents, is a most important 
unit, in that the policy is to protect 
the smaller districts particularly 
and help them to secure the best 
teaching talent available. 


The department of visual edu- 
cation is handled by a dozen train- 
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ed people and has been rendering 
service to the schools of the county 
since 1916. 

The county maintains a depart- 
ment of attendance and child wel- 
fare, which correlates the work of 
disrticts which are able to main- 
tain such departments and per- 
forms for all other districts this 
type of work so fas as the facili- 
ties of the office will permit. 

The changed conception of ed- 
ucation has made necessary new 
courses of study and new methods 
of teaching. To provide this serv- 
ice a curriculm department is 
maintained, the head of which has 
the responsibility of preparing 
courses of study, revising them 
from time to time as experience 
indicates advisable and interpret- 
to the teachers in the 

eld. 


The schools of Los Angeles 
County have been served by a 
highly professional group of 
teachers, and by a succession of 
superintendents who have been 
recognized a samong the educa- 
tional leaders of the nation. 


Capitalizing the Individual 


the plan or the mechanics of it. 
We can point out the crying 
need for it. That is, we can re- 
fer to what may happen to him 
who is not financed. He fre- 
quently goes down at the end to 
the depths of financial despair. 


Let Down-and-Outs Tell Their 
Story 


F YOU want to know what a 

break down, an economic fail- 

ure, and the bankruptcy of the 
individual gmay mean, check 
through the agonized faces of the 
men today behind prison bars; 
the inmates of our mental hospi- 
tals; the occupants of the houses 
for the helpless poor; and the 
places everywhere where human 
wreckage is being salvaged as 
best it can. Go down to the 


Continued from page 21 


“down-and-outs’ and get their 
story. 

Take away the individual's re- 
serve; exhaust his surplus; wipe 
out his margins; strip him of all 
his economic strength, and you 
have in the place of this man who 
is supreme among things that live 
and breathe, a mere semblance of 
his former self. Independence 
gone; pride a mere blight; courage 
swept away; his fighting spirit 
killed, his hopes crucified. 

We are alarmed over crime 
waves; we are building new halls 
of justice and more prisons, more 
mental hospitals and everywhere 
we are extending our armed pa- 
trol to protect life and property; 
all of which are but grim remind- 
ers of the existence of under-fed, 
under-clothed, under-equipped, or 


to sum up, under-capitalized hu- 
man beings. 


You Must Be Capitalized 


B IS in the presence of individ- 
ual bankruptcy that men cease 

to be men. If manhood is to be 
restored you must refinance, re- 
capitalize them. Reforms come 
from within—not from without. 
In the presence of destitution 
there is no restitution. Want con- 
tinued brings despair; despair 
sweeps everything before it. 

Man is first, last, and all the 
time an economic entity, or being. 
If his economic status is preserved 
all else may follow—if he is not 
preserved divinity alone can fore- 
cast the results. 


God speed the Church and all 
Read further on page 27 
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By... 
Train 


Add days to your 
Pacific Coast Vacation 


Fast trains add hours, or days, to 
your week-end or two weeks’ va- 
cation. Comfortable overnight Pull- 
mans bring the whole Pacific Coast 
as close as tomorrow morning— 
you ride as you sleep and save the 
daylight hours for play. 


Or—travel by day. Many a 
spectacular mile of this Pacific 
Coast can be seen only by train. 
Make the trip there and back a 
part of your vacation. 


And Save 
Money, too 


At low summer fares, enjoy the 
added thrill of saving money. You 
know just how much your trip will 
cost before you leave. Summer 
roundtrip fares with 16-day return 
limits (just right for a two weeks’ 
vacation), are on sale to nearly 
every vacation playground and re- 
sort. Some examples of roundtrips: 


Between Los Angeles and 


San Francisco $22.75 
Yosemite 26.50 
Del Monte 18.50 
Lake Tohae 30.50 
Portland 54.75 
Between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles $22.75 
San Diego 27.75 

ta 17.75 
Lake Tahoe ... 13.25 
Yosemite 17.00 


Other tickets with return 
limits to suit your plans 


Southern 


Pacific 


Los Angeles: 212 W. Seventh St.; 1147 
S. Broadway; 423 S. Hill St.; Pacific 

ectric Building. San Francisco: Ferry 
Station; 65 Geary Street; 3rd and 
Townsend. San Diego: 330 Broadway. 
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ren (Dunkers) as Lordsburg Col- 
lege Association. In 1916, Lords- 
burg became La Verne. In 1923, 
Ellis M. Studebaker became presi- 
dent, the academy was discontin- 
ued, and the college entered upon 
a period of substantial develop- 
ment. 

Pasadena College was first 
known as the Nazarene Univer- 
sity, being an expression of the 
new Church of the Nazarene. 
Bible teaching and Christian living 
are everywhere stressed. Immacu- 
late Heart College, an outgrowth 
of the Academy, claims to have 
been the first Catholic high school 
in Los Angeles to gain accredita- 
tion by the University of Califor- 
nia. The school dates from 1890. 
It now offers full collegiate in- 
struction at its lovely campus on 
the Hollywood hillsides. Follow- 
ing the lead of other denomina- 
tions the Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) completed 
a campaign for the California 
School of Christianity, which title 
was changed in 1923 to California 
Christian College. Charles C. 
Chapman is its chief benefactor. 
Under former President Arthur 
Braden and President Cecil F. 
Cheverton this institution, actual- 
ly located on North Vermont 
Avenue, adjacent to Los Angeles 
Junior College, is making rapid 
strides in educational advance- 
ment. Mount St. Mary's College, 
like many others, is an outgrowth 
of the Academy,—the well known 
Catholic school for girls on Slau- 
son Avenue and Crenshaw Boule- 
vard. The college was founded in 
1925 by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet, under the patron- 
age of Bishop John J. Cantwell. It 
has recently acquired an attrac- 
tive home of thirty-six acres in the 
vicinity of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


Other Cultural Institutions 
Tis excellent schools and insti- 


tutions of higher learning by 
no means exhaust the defi- 
nitely cultural resources of Los 
Angeles and vicinity. Note, for 
example, the splendid libraries. 


The Los Angeles Public Library is 


housed near the Civic Center in a 
beautiful modern building. With 
its nearly half a hundred branches 
and many distributing stations, it 
now contains close to one million 
volumes. Among the libraries of 
the six largest American cities it 
ranks first in per capita circulation. 
Librarian Everett R. Perry and his - 
staff of efficient department heads 
maintain continuing series of lec- 
tures, exhibits of different kinds, 
and other activities, making the 
Library approximately more and 
more closely a great people's uni- 
versity. 


William A. Clark, Jr., Li- 
brary contains superb special 
collections relating to Dryden and 
Oscar Wilde. This library is a 
permanent memorial to the 
father, the late U. S. Senator Wil- 
liam A. Clark. It is ultimately to 
go to the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


OST remarkable of all the 
special collections is the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery, unique as a great 
treasure house of manuscripts and 
source books in the fields of Amer- 
ican History and English Litera- 
ture. The priceless Library, with 
its equally priceless collection of 
paintings, beautifully housed at 
San Marino, was generously pre- 
sented to the public by Mr. Hunt- 
ington. Doctor Max Farrand is 
Director of Research. Every year 
eminent American and foreign 
scholars come to do research work 
at the Library, and it is used by 
increasing numbers of local schol- 
ars and research students. 


MONG museums, mention 

tion must first be made of the 
Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science, and Art, situated in Ex- 
position Park and maintained by 
Los Angeles County. Here are 
housed the unique La Brea re- 
mains of prehistoric animals, ex- 
cavated at Hancock Park in the 
Wilshire district, as well as num- 
erous other collections of great 
interest. In exposition park, the 
city, county and state have been 
united chiefly under the leadership 

Read further on page 28 
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Capitalizing The Individual 


the uplift it brings to man. More 
power to the State and all it 
brings to civic life. 

But he is a savior indeed who 
lends to man that frugal policy 
which saves him from the crush 
of everything—his body, his spirit 
and his soul. 

What's Happened 


LTOGETHER, $61,000,000- 
000 (it is estimated) has 
been taken from and among us 
during this present slump. This 


Continued from page 25 
amount is more than the cost of 


the World War; more probably 
than we got back during the “up 
wave of the past decade. Or, 
if we offset the winnings of the 
boom with the losses of the crash 
we must write our balance in the 
red for we still owe for the War. 
In the story of everyday book- 
keeping, Mr. Man in The Street 
is not quite where he was when 
the War began. 

In science, in organization, in 


invention, in cost of living, and 
in degree of living, we have 
moved up. In business sense, that 
is, in the regulation of our affairs 
generally, we have slipped down, 
pathetically down. Somewhere, 
anywhere, there is a show of sur- 
plus of everything, even cash (in 
spots). And over this same ident- 
ical spread there is an existing 
shortage of everything, save it be 
debts. 
Read further on page 32 


CORPORATION EARNINGS, FIRST QUARTER 1931 


Compilations by Ernst & Ernst from published reports of corporation earnings show the 
following aggregates for the first quarter of 1931 as compared with the first quarter of 1930: 


For 313 industrial, profits were 

For 171 railroads, net operating income was 
For 100 public utilities, profits were 

For 105 telephone cos., operating income was 
For all groups, 689 cos., profits were 


(The public utility group does not include telephone companies. ) 


58.84% less 
39.34% less 
4.41% less 
2.08 more 
37.03 less 


Members of the 


are invited to visit the display of 
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When in 
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Repaired 


American Writing 
Machine Company 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Single $2.00 - $2.50 
Double 3.00- 3.50 
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of Attorney William M. Bowen, 
in the development of one of the 
community's most valuable cultural 
assets. Other features in the Park 
are the State Armory Building, the 
State Exposition Building, and the 
great Stadium or Coliseum, where 
the Olympic contests will be 
staged in 1932. Adjacent to the 
University of Southern California, 
Exposition Park (now referred to 
as Olympic Park) is a center of 
culture of the first order. 


F. LUMMIS (“Don 


Carlos”), long the versatile 
editor of Out West magazine, now 
published in conjunction with 
Overland Monthly, was the foun- 
der of the Southwest Museum, 
whose existence begins in 1903, 
though the present imposing build- 
ing in Garvanza, Los Angeles, was 
not completed until 1914. This 
museum has made a specialy of 
archaeology, “hufanized and ex- 
panded into the newer anthropol- 
ogy—the Science of Man.” 


OCTOR GEORGE ELLERY 


HALE, world renowned sci- 
entist, is regarded as the founder 
of Mt. Wilson Observatory and 
Carnegie Institution. Here was in- 
stalled the world’s largest refract- 
ing telescope in 1908, to be super- 
seded eight years later by the 

reat 100-inch Hooker Telescope. 
t present a mammoth 200-inch 


telescope is in process of manu- 
facture for the use of this institu- 
tion and the world of science. 
What it will reveal hath not yet 
entered into the mind of man to 


| conceive! 


ND what shall we say more? 


Time and space do not per- 
mit descriptions of the many other 
culture-bearing features of Los 
Angeles and environs. Old San 
Gabriel is the home of John Steven 
McGroarty's Mission Play; Holly- 
wood has its great Bowl with 
symphonies under the stars, and is 
the renowned world capital of the 
motion picture; Pasadena has had 
its New Year's Tournament of 
Roses for more than 40 years; 
thousands of pilgrims celebrate 
each Easter dawn at the foot of 
Junipero Serra Cross on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Roubidoux, Riverside; 
Los Angeles is a great city not 
only of ood and industry and 
pleasure, but a city of churches 
and civic organizations, and best 
of all—a place unsurpassed by 
any in the world in the number 
and proportion of its happy homes 
under the blue skies of this sunny 
land. Her cultural resources are 
ample; if she will but live up to 
her lights, she may indeed be what 
in this fiesta year is depicted in 
gorgeous pageantry — “The City 
of Destiny.” 


Los Angeles Harbor 
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handle about 200,000 bales during 
a season. The cotton grown in 
the Pacific Southwest, that is, in 
the San Joaquin Valley, the Im- 
perial Valley and Northern Ari- 
zona, is of a very long, fine fiber. 
It is in great demand. 

Since Los Angeles is surround- 
ed by some of the largest pro- 
ducing oil fields in the world, there 
is a heavy movement of pipe and 
oil well equipment through the 
harbor. 537,132 tons of pipe val- 
ued in excess of $69,000,000 ar- 
rived last year. 

From a small bay 25 miles dis- 
tant from the city it was to serve, 
San Pedro has grown during the 


past decade into a world harbor. 
From 2,380,622 tons of cargo a 
year—mainly lumber—it has at- 
tained in ten years a total volume 
of 26,099,245 tons, valued at more 
than one billion dollars. 

With the further development 
of the city of Los Angeles and 
the increased wealth and pro- 
duction of the Great Southwest 
that will inevitably come with the 
construction of the Boulder Dam, 
Los Angeles Harbor—now the 
foremost shipping point on the 
Pacific Coast, the natural gate- 
way to the Orient—is destined 
soon to become the busiest port of 
the world. 
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Welcome by Governor Rolph 
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your stay here so pleasant, and 
your recollections of your visit so 
powerful that you will come co 
lok upon California not alone as 
a state affording opportunities for 
a pleasant temporary sojourn, but 
also as a state whose vast re- 
sources of people, of climates, of 
physiography, and of wealth will 
eventually lead many of you to 
seek it as your permanent place of 
residence. 

It is with the greatest of per- 
sonal pleasure that I convey this 
greeting of the people of the State 
of California to the teachers of the 
nation in convention here in Los 
Angeles assembled. I commend to 
your pleasure and profit the typi- 
cally California hospitality which 
has provided the excellent pro- 
gram of instruction and entertain- 
ment which awaits your pleasure. 


May I emphasize the fact that 
this program which you are about 
to take is provided for your ben- 
efit, not alone by the people of 
Southern California, famed though 
they may be for their demonstrat- 
ed ability in entertainment, but 
by the school people and citizenry 
of the state as a whole. 


In conclusion, may I urge as 
many of you as can do so to pro- 
long your stay in California upon 
the conclusion of this convention 
long enough to become acquaint- 
ed with some of the other equally 
attractive regions of the state. You 


will find cordial welcome wher- — 


ever you may go, together with 
ample opportunity for recreation 
and for broadening your acquain- 
tanceship with the people and 
with the resources of the State. 


Retracing the Immigrant Trails 
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And do you know, the Americans 
made much better carretas than 
the Mexicans. The Mexican way 
was to lash the yokes to the horns 
of the oxen instead of using bows 
on their necks. 


Up at Watsonville I remember 
old Juan Castro. Must have 
weighed 300 pounds. Nothing on 
earth could persuade him to step 
into a carriage. He wouldn't trust 
such a light-looking contraption. 
Of course the vehicle actually 
would have held twice his weight. 


The first night in Los Angeles 
we camped under a big alder near 
Aliso Street and the River. Then 
we went on to the Santa Ana 
country. 

During the six years from 1876 
to 1882 I was in Arizona and New 


Mexico, selling and _ installing 
pumps and windmills. That was a 
grand country. I spent a long 
time up in the Zuni mountains. 
What scenery ! 

I have lived continuously in 
Los Angeles since 1882. When I 
was married my wife and I went 
to live in the “bon ton” section of 
the town, somewhere near Ala- 
meda and First. On Rose Street, 
I believe. I have lived in many 
places in Los Angeles—for a 
while at Number 14 West 7th 
Street, also near 3rd and Broad- 
way, and on Bunker Hill. 


Nothing today is as it was when 
I was a young man. Everything 
has changed, absolutely every- 
thing 


4 P.M 
8 P.M. 


ALL YOU CAN EAT 
for FIFTY CENTS 


to BOOS 
328 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California 


BROS. CAFETERIA 


3934 


SCHILLING’S 
FLOWERS 


For Every Occasion 


Special attention to orders for 
floral designs, table decorations or 
gifts for Ovisiting delegates and 
speakers. 


DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 
Young’s Market Building 


1614 West 7th St., at Union 
Or Phone 


Fitzroy 2159 
PRICES ATTRACTIVE 


19 Years of Satisfied 
Service to Clients 


Let us care for 
your Insurance needs. 


Wm. W. Widenham 


4306 Beverly Blvd. 
WA, 1388 


“Direct 
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EUROPE 


On the New, Luxurious 


S.$. CALIFORNIA 


( Accommodations for 


S.S.DUCHESSA D’AOSTA 
S.S. TIMAVO,, encively redesigned 


and the Motorships FELTRE 


FELLA, CELLINA and RIALTG 


Every month a popular Libera 
Liner sails over this “all-year, 


to the rom- 
antic Mediterran-$ $3 00 


ean, 
shorn AND UP 


Gibraltar. 
General S.S. Corp., Agts. 
SPring Arcade Bldg. 
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Ambassador 
Hotel 


145 South 5th East Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Commercial and permanent rates, 
$1.50 per day and up. Popular 
priced dining service. If desired, 
meals are served on the terrace, 
overlooking lawn and flowers. 


Garage in connection. Phone 
WA. 3965 for information. 


CALIFORNIA BOOKS BY 
CALIFORNIA AUTHORS 
Published by | 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co. — 
609 Mission St., San Francisco 


A Man U The Story of John 
Charles Fremont. By Herbert Bashford 
and Harr Wagner $ 5.00 
De Luze Edition 10.00 

Joaquin Miller Poems: Songs of the 
Sierras 2.00 
Poetic Plays 2.00 
Songs of American Seas 2.00 
Building the City Beautiful 2.00 


Autographed six-volume memorial edi- 
tion limited to 200 sets, numbered, 
r volume 
e Luxe Edition $60.00 per set; per 
volume 
Complete Poems (Putnam) ................. 


“Joaquin Miller and His Other Self.” A 
biagraphy by Harr Wagner. 6x9 inches, 
400 pages. Reviewed favorably by New 
York Times, St. Louis Globe, Washing- 
ton Star, etc., etc., etc. 5.00 


Literary California. By Ella Sterling 

Mighels (Literary Historian of Cali- 
fornia) 5.00 
A source book of California literature. 


Handbook for Californians. Mott... 1.25 


Life and Letters of a  Firty-Niner’s 
Daughter. By Aurora Esmeralda (Mrs. 
Ella Sterling Mighels), author of “The 
Story of the Files,” “Literary California’’ 5.00 


Tumba of Torrey Pines. By W. M. Culp. 
Illustrated by H. H. Hall with block 
rints 
he story of Tumba the Elder, a gnarled 
old giant of the Torrey Pines Preserve, 
and of Tumba the Younger. Tumba the 
Elder tells the history of his kind, the 
last of their race, to Tumba the Younger. 
The lives of John the Artist, Sally the 
Actress, and of Bobbie and Billie be- 
come interwoven into the story of this 
most famous species of California Pines. 

Mr. Hall has illustrated the book with 

beautiful block prints of the pines and of 

El Punto de los Arboles the home of the 

Torrey Pine. 


You are invited to visit our exhibit, 
Booth C6-C8, Shrine Auditorium. 
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Welcome Intelligentsia 


Continued’ from page 12 


Out in Hollywood, the Roose- 
velt Hotel pulls a dinner dance 
every night. Being so near Hol- 
lywood you will want to get into 
the swim. This hotel also has tea 
dances several afternoons in the 
week. 


There are a flock of roadhouses 
along Washington Blvd. and 
Santa Monica Blvd., but they can 
be recommended only for an ad- 
venture. 

The town is full of good places 
to eat. Besides the hotels men- 
tioned there are the Vista del Ar- 
royo and the Huntington Hotel in 


‘ Pasadena—both with the semi- 


tropical, outdoor, summery ap- 
eal. They say that the Rose 
Tree Tea Room over there is a 
gem. If you want a pleasant au- 
tomobile ride with a dinner motive 
at the end, drive out the Foothill 
Boulevard to Duarte, the first 
town beyond Monrovia where 
a little Episcopalian chapel has 
been transformed into a dining 
place that retains all the dim 
religious chapel-like atmosphere. 
Everyone raves about their chick- 
en dinners. 


If you are fortunate enough to 
know a member, there is no bet- 
ter place to dine than at the Uni- 
versity Club, California Club, 
Jonathan Club, Men’s Athletic 
Club and Woman's Athletic Club 
—all are near Sixth and Seventh 
Streets in the downtown area. 
But don’t overlook the Sweet 
Shop in the Biltmore for any meal. 

Probably you know that Los 
Angeles is the statewide butt cf 
the cafeteria joke. When the poli- 


ticians wanted to divide the state, 
it was proposed that they name 
the north, Northern California, 
and the south, Southern Cafeteria. 
But never mind; in these days of 
retrenchment, there are a great 
many aristocrats carrying their 
own trays; and if you eat there 
you may rub elbows with royalty. 


QYELL. I have touched only 
lightly on a few of the high 
spots. If there is anything omitted 
that you particularly want to see 
or know about, telephone the Los 
Angeles offices of the Overland 
Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine — Vandike 7353, and they 
will get the information for you. 
Don't be afraid to ask questions. 
You know that this is an old ex- 
perienced tourist city. Everybody 
is courteous and helpful to strang- 
ers. If you accost any one on the 
street and ask for directions. be 
he bank president or office boy, 
he will pleasantly and delightedly 
stop, sit down on the curb with 
you and share your lunch and 
tell you all about it. That is the 
spirit of Los Angeles. The time 
is too short for me to tell you in 
this story about the beauties of 
Santa Barbara, with its quaint 
Spanish atmosphere; of Riverside 
and the famous Mission Inn; of | 
San Diego and La Jolla; and of 
our nearness to our sister repub- 
lic, Mexico, where Tiajuana and 
Agua Caliente with its marvelous 
hotel and casino await you. See 
them all if you can. 


So, good night, this is the Spirit 
of Los Angeles signing off. 


— 


Tremendous pressure of work 
prevented President Willis A. 
Sutton and Secretary J. W. Crab- 
tree of the National Education 
Association from preparing ar- 
ticles for this souvenir booklet. 
Mr. Crabtree wired us in his char- 
acteristic fashion a message of 
good cheer and said: “Just could 
not write it. Say for me anything 
you wish.”’ Dr. Sutton, Secretary 
Crabtree, Mr. Harold Allan and 


members of the Headquarter’s 
Staff have done and are doing a 
mighty work. They, as well as the 
local committees and officials are 
to be congratulated upon the 
plans for a meeting of far-reach- 


ing value. 

We thank most cordially those 
who have aided so well in mak- 
ing this souvenir booklet a suc- 


—The Editorial Staff. 


cess. 
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A Bit of Unwritten History 


Continued from page 15 

fornia, and prominent on the local executive com- 
mittee; he voiced disfavor of the plan and urged 
that the meeting be held at the Bay and that tents 
be pitched on the hills of Berkeley to house the 
convention members. Otherwise he urged that the 
meeting be abandoned. We pointed out the great 
difficulty we would experience in feeding those 
present residents of San Francisco who found it 
necessary to stay in the vicinity of the city, and 
that every train was carrying out, without charge, 
refugees to every part of the country. President 
Wheeler however could not be convinced, and 
rather than bring the meeting to Los Angeles on 
a divided opinion the plan was abandoned and no 
meeting was held. 

I remained in San Francisco for several days as 
the special representative of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Los Angeles to investigate the dis- 
tribution of food and clothing, and on leaving the 
Bay region for the South, was the last person to 
leave the city as a “refugee,” using for a ticket a 
complimentary passage given me by the Southern 
Pacific Company, written with typewriter upon a 
bit of brown wrapping paper. 
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Williams-Pridham Index Globe 


Combined World Globe and 
Gazetteer 
Containing Index of 43,000 Names of Coun- 
tries, Cities, Towns, Rivers and Mountains, 


Also Gazetteer of the World, All in One. 


Ask at Booth E-29, at the left in 
front of main entrance to Exhibit Hall, 
how you can obtain one of these globes 
without cost. 


The greatest aid of the age for 
Geography—read what Sec- 
retary Crabtree of the N. E. A. says: 


“National Education Association of 
the United States, Washington, D. C.: 
I congratulate you on your “Globe In- 
dex’ device. I wish you would quote 
me as being enthusiastic over this in- 
vention. I hope to see this globe in use 
in every school in this country.” 


J. W. CrasrTreez, Secretary N. E. A. 


W illiams-Pridham IndexGlobeCo. 


1525 South San Fernando, Glendale 
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